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IN  my  early  life  I  had  two  prayers — one  to  become  a  Christian;  the 
other  to  go  as  a  part-time  missionary  to  Japan. 

In  the  year  1947,  just  before  high  school  closed  for  the  summer,  I 
heard  of  the  work  being  done  by  Christian  youth  caravans  in  Japan.  I 
wanted  to  join  one  of  these  caravans  and  go  with  the  young  people  to 
Japan  to  minister  to  the  Japanese.  But  my  school  would  not  let  me  go  for 
we  were  at  war  with  Japan.  My  church  would  not  send  me  because  I  was 
not  a  Christian. 

At  this  same  time,  I  was  taking  care  of  two  children  born  of  Japanese 
parents — Bobby  and  Tommy  Nakashima.  Their  Dad  was  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
serving  our  country.  I  prayed  sincerely  with  all  my  heart  that  the  war  would 
soon  be  over  and  I  could  go  to  Japan  as  at  least  a  part-time  missionary. 

Later  that  same  year,  1947,  I  was  attending  a  candlelight  service  at 
Paris,  Arkansas,  when  my  heart  was  convicted  and  I  accepted  Christ  as 
Savior.  My  first  prayer  was  answered. 

After  I  graduated  from  Fort  Smith  Senior  High  in  1949,  my  second 
prayer  was  answered  for  I  became  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  was  sent 
to  Japan.  There,  on  my  own,  I  became  a  part-time  missionary.  I  can  tell 
of  many  wonderful  Christian  experiences  there.  I  can  tell  of  how  a  children's 
home  became  bigger;  how  a  sick  lady  got  well;  how  the  sun  shone  during 
the  rainy  season;  how  it  rained  as  an  answer  to  prayer;  how  an  X-ray  room 
became  a  missionary  home. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  these  stories,  write  me  and  I'll  be  glad 
to  tell.  In  the  meantime:  Mina-San.  Negawakuwa  Shu  iesu  Kristo  no 
megumi,  Chichi  naru  Kami  no  goai,  Seirei  no  majiwari.  Nanjira,  suhete  to 
tomo  ni  aran  koto  o.  .  .  .  Amen. 

"Now  may  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  all." 
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An  Inspiration 

I  read  your  (and  the  Lord's)  magazine  monthly  and  it  is  a  great  inspiration  to 
me.  In  your  May  issue  is  an  article  by  A/3c  James  Adams.  Jim  and  I  were  stationed 
together  at  Tainan,  Taiwan.  ...  I  have  been  reassigned  to  Dover  AFB  and  have 
met  the  girl  that  is  to  be  my  life  partner,  and  here  is  where  I  received  the  first  idea 
of  entering  the  ministry. 

— A/2c  Dennis  W.  Confer,  Hq.  Dover  AFB,  1607th  Air  Base  Group, 
MATS,  USAF,  Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Del. 

Help  Needed  for  PWOC 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  building  a  strong  PWOC  on  any  post  seems  to 
be  the  difficulty  in  securing  interesting,  challenging,  non-denominational  material 
with  which  to  build  a  program.  ...  It  has  been  my  desire  to  see  a  leaflet,  pamph- 
let or  quarterly  with  program  suggestions,  devotional  helps,  project  ideas,  news  of 
other  units  and  lists  of  publishers  or  sources  for  material. 

This  could  be  printed  every  three  months  and  save  the  stress  of  a  monthly 
deadline — and  could  contain  comparable  aids  for  the  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel 
and  Protestant  Youth  Fellowship. 

I  received  a  desperate  request  for  assistance  in  this  area  from  a  friend  in  an 
overseas  assignment.  ...  I  am  ascribing  a  certain  amount  of  omnipotence  to  you 
in  making  this  request,  but  you  have  indicated  an  interest  in  these  programs.  THE 
LINK  is  a  superb  magazine.  I  like  the  size,  the  spiritual  emphasis,  the  lighter 
touches  and  the  attitude  of  concern  you  convey  through  its  pages.  I  guess  my 
(Continued   on    page   65) 
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THEY  are  simple,  Chinese  farm- 
ers— thirty-two  men,  women  and 
children  in  worn  cotton  shirts  and 
trousers.  Their  hands  are  calloused, 
the  fingers  coarsened  by  rough, 
manual  labor.  They  speak  a  grace- 
less, ungrammatical,  back-country 
dialect.  But  these  thirty-two  people, 
temporarily  sheltered  in  the  Bamboo 
Garden  housing  development  of  the 
American-Protestant  supported 
Chuk  Yuen  Christian  Center  in 
Kowloon,  Hong  Kong,  have  risked 
their  lives  for  freedom — and  for 
hope. 

They  risked  their  lives  to  escape 
from  the  mainland  of  China  to  the 
island  of  Hong  Kong  knowing  that 
they  would  join  hundreds  of  thou- 


sands of  earlier  refugees  doomed  to 
apparently  permanent  unemploy- 
ment. 

They  knew  that  they  would  rare- 
ly have  enough  to  eat,  that  there 
would  be  no  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren, that  they  would  be  exposed  to 
the  disease  that  haunts  the  dirty, 
crowded  streets  of  the  refugee  quar- 
ter. 

Yet  their  fear  of  these  terrors  was 
not  as  strong  as  their  courage — or 
their  faith.  Protestant  Christians  of 
the  United  States  are  trying  to  justify 
that  faith — by  helping  them,  and 
the  thousands  like  them,  to  build  a 
future  free  from  terror. 

The  thirty-two  had  need  of  faith 
in  providence  on  the  morning  that 


Part  of  the  32  escapees  having  their 
first  meal  in  Hong  Kong.  Looking  on 
are  (1  to  r):  Mrs.  Elbert  Gates,  Con- 
stance Gates,  the  Rev.  Elbert  Gates  and 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith. 


they  were  found  by  the  Rev.  Elbert 
Gates,  Hong  Kong  director  for 
Church  World  Service,  overseas  re- 
lief agency  of  major  Protestant  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  churches  in  the 
United  States,  which  does  extensive 
work  among  Hong  Kong  refugees. 
The  day  before  they  had  been  farm- 
ers in  Kwangtung  Province,  China, 
near  the  strip  of  sea  that  separates 
the  mainland  from  Hong  Kong.  But 
that  night  their  leaders  had  man- 
aged to  capture  an  abandoned  junk. 
The  thirty-two  herded  aboard  it  and 
headed  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
island.  When  the  sun  came  up  they 
were  sailing  in  Hong  Kong  waters. 
Promptly  sighted  by  Marine  Police, 
they  were  towed  to  shore,  ques- 
tioned and  released. 

At  that  moment  they  realized  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word  "refugee." 
They  were  adrift  in  a  strange  city — 
friendless,  homeless,  hungry  and 
afraid.  Uncertain  what  to  do,  they 
clustered  outside  the  entrance  to  a 
pier  at  which  ferry  boats  loaded  and 
unloaded  passengers. 


One  of  the  ferry  passengers  that 
morning  was  Mr.  Gates.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  a  meeting — but  the  head 
of  a  relief  organization  develops  a 
sixth  sense  for  the  presence  of  press- 
ing need.  He  saw  the  group  of 
frightened  people,  heard  their  story, 
and  bought  them  tickets  on  the  ferry 
to  Kowloon. 

Hunger  is  another  thing  that  a 
relief  worker  learns  to  recognize — 
and  when  the  boat  docked,  Mr. 
Gates  shepherded  the  refugees  to  a 
restaurant,  told  them  to  order  any- 
thing they  wanted,  and  as  much  as 
they  wanted. 

Their  eyes  shining  with  gratitude, 
the  refugees  devoured  plate  after 
plate  of  rice  and  noodles,  mounds  of 
cakes  and  pot  after  pot  of  tea. 

Li  Sing-siu,  an  articulate  thirty- 
three-year-old  farmer  who  seemed 
the  group's  natural  spokesman,  ex- 
plained that  it  was  more  food  than 
they  had  seen  in  years.  And  from 
that  grew  the  story  of  their  life  on 
the  mainland. 

SOLDIERS  of  the  People's  Party 
guard  communal  farms  on  the 
Chinese  mainland,  and  life  is  strictly 
regulated  by  a  series  of  clanging 
bells.  A  farmer's  day  in  the  fields  is 
twelve  hours  long — 6:00  A.M.  to 
6:00  P.M.,  with  breaks  at  eight  and 
noon  for  scanty,  rigidly  rationed 
meals  of  rice — only  rice,  no  meat, 
no  vegetables,  unless  an  exhausted 
family  has  been  able  to  push  itself  to 
grow  a  tiny  backyard  garden  in  al- 
most non-existent  spare  time. 

After  dinner,  at  six,  the  weary 
farmers  must  attend  lectures  and 
meetings.  Children  go  to  school  dur- 
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Refugee  girl  is  welcomed  by  Constance 
Gates.  The  refugee  wears  all  the 
clothes  that  she  possesses. 


ing  the  day,  but  in  the  evening  tend 
cattle  in  the  fields.  After  completing 
the  sixth  grade — at  ages  of  twelve 
to  fourteen — they  assume  a  full 
schedule  of  farm  work.  There  is  no 
Sabbath  in  Red  China — a  work  week 
is  seven  days  long,  unless  rain  makes 
labor  in  the  fields  impossible. 

Every  year  each  person  receives  a 
ration  of  sixteen  feet  of  cloth.  The 
choice  is  between  material  for  under- 


clothing or  for  the  jacket  and  trouser 
uniform  worn  by  both  men  and 
women  everywhere  in  China. 

The  unbalanced,  all-rice  diet  has 
afflicted  thousands  with  beri-beri — 
and  thousands  die  from  it,  for  no 
treatment  is  available  from  the  few 
overworked,  ill-equipped  doctors. 

Most  of  the  refugees  in  Li  Sing- 
siu's  band  had  never  seen  a  car,  but 
a  few  women  said  with  pathetic 
pride  that  they  had  seen  several 
trucks. 

It  was  a  description  of  a  life  not 
only  without  luxury,  leisure,  com- 
fort, or  variety.  It  was  a  story  of  a 
life  without  hope,  and  even  Hong 
Kong  beckoned  like  a  Promised 
Land.  In  Li  Sing-siu's  village,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  there  were 
260  people.  Now  there  are  less  than 
160.  The  others  have  escaped — to 
more  hunger,  more  anxiety — but  to 
liberty  and  to  hope. 

Protestant  Christians  of  the  United 
States  believe  that  Hong  Kong  refu- 
gees must  be  given  opportunity  for 
rehabilitation.  It  is  a  staggering  task, 
growing  greater  every  day,  but  our 
churches  are  tackling  it  with  deter- 
mination. They  recognize  that  distri- 
butions of  food,  clothing  and  other 
supplies  that  they  carry  on,  the 
erection  of  housing  and  provision  of 
medical  services,  though  essential  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  refu- 
gees, are  only  emergency  measures 
that  lead  to  no  permanent  solution. 

Somehow,  the  millions  of  unfor- 
tunates clogging  the  Hong  Kong 
streets  must  be  restored  to  the  status 
of  wage  earners,  self-supporting  and 
self-respecting. 

To  do  this,  our  churches,  through 


Church  World  Service,  have  set  up 
a  series  of  self-help  projects  which 
will  train  refugees  in  marketable 
skills. 

They  are  producing  clothing,  por- 
celains, costume  dolls,  neckties,  fur- 
niture, and  other  quality  items,  for 
which  flourishing  international  mar- 
kets are  already  developing. 

There  is  a  contagious  joy  in  a 
refugee's  face  when — after  months 
of  unemployment — he  receives  his 
first,  well-earned  wages.  And  the 
profits  of  the  new  businesses  are 
being  used  to  expand  the  program  to 
employ  others  who  have  eagerly  ap- 
plied for  jobs,  thus  spreading  in  an 
ever-widening  circle  the  compassion- 
ate assistance  that  gives  the  dignity 
of  self-sufficiency  to  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  unfortunates  of  Hong 
Kong. 

It  is  good  that  a  part  of  the  world 
is  still  free  so  that  persons  like 
these  can  escape  to  hope.  ■  ■ 


It  is  good  to  have  food  but  it  is  better 
still  to  be  free! 


This  is  but  one  of  the  many  ser- 

vices  being  performed  around  the 

world  today  by  Church  World  Ser- 

vice. If  you  wish  to 

help  in  such 

worthy    causes,    send 

your    contri- 

butions   to 

Church  World 

Service 

475   Riverside 

Drive, 

New    York    16, 

N.Y. 

28  of  the  group  of  escapees  pose  for  pictures  with  the  Gates  and  Rev.  Hugh 
Smith.  Their  total  posessions  are  in  front  of  them. 
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Bv  Elmer  G.  Million 


LABOR  DAY  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  examples  of  our  sep- 
aration from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
On  the  first  Monday  in  September 
the  United  States  and  Canada  cele- 
brate Labor  Day.  But  most  of  those 
other  nations  which  set  aside  a  holi- 
day honoring  labor  designate  May  1 
as  Labor  Day.  Indeed  May  1  in  Rus- 
sia and  other  socialist  countries  is  a 
highly  publicized,  dramatic  celebra- 
tion which  not  only  commands  na- 
tional attention  but  demonstrates 
"solidarity  with  working  peoples 
everywhere."  Thus  as  we  celebrate 
our  Labor  Day  this  month  we  are 
unconsciously  emphasizing  two  dif- 
ferent ways  of  life,  the  socialist  and 
the  capitalist. 

Work  in  socialist  countries  is  done 
under  the  sponsorship  and  direction 
of  the  government.  No  laziness  is 
tolerated  since  that  would  be  a  crime 
against  the  people.  No  leisure  class 
is  permitted  because  each  person 
owes  to  the  people  the  productive 
labor  of  his  hand  and  head.  Bonuses 
are  granted  to  those  who  produce 
beyond  their  quotas  and  those  who 
fail  to  meet  their  quota  are  punished. 
The    assumption    underlying    all    of 


this  is  that  "the  common  good"  is 
the  greatest  value — and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  see  that 
the  common  good  comes  first. 

Work  in  capitalist  countries  is 
understood  within  the  context  of 
the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  Both 
laziness  and  leisure  are  frowned 
upon  because  one  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandment says,  "Six  days  you  shall 
labor"  (Deut.  5:13).  Work,  espe- 
cially creative  work,  is  highly  valued 
because  it  reflects  "the  image  of 
God"  in  man  (God  himself  is  a 
worker,  i.e.,  the  Creator).  And  in 
these  countries  also  threats  ("If  any- 
one will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat" 
2  Thess.  3:10.)  and  promises  (more 
money)  bring  most  workers  into 
line.  The  assumption  underlying  all 
this  is  that  we  owe  two  things  to 
God,  worship  and  work;  and  the 
latter  is  offered  to  God  by  serving 
the  needs  of  people. 

Since  "to  err  is  human"  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  both  socialist 
and  capitalist  countries  fail  to  live 
up  to  their  own  stated  ideals.  Ob- 
viously, we  can  do  little  if  anything 
about  the  distance  between  profes- 
sion and  performance  in  the  socialist 


Dr.  Million  is  director  of  the  Department  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
American  Baptist  Convention. 


countries.  However,  we  each  can 
and  must  do  something  about  the 
distance  between  profession  and  per- 
formance in  our  own  country.  For 
this  reason  let's  look  at  some  of  our 
problems. 

Do  We  Live  Up  to  Our  Ideals? 

In  all  honesty  we  must  say  that 
our  Judeo-Christian  ideals  are  seri- 
ously neglected  in  our  national  work 
life.  We  are  shooting  for  shorter  and 
shorter  work  weeks — and  this  is  due 
not  only  to  the  demands  of  labor 
unions  but  also  to  the  development 
of  automation.  Mechanization  and 
standardization  mean  that  the  image 
of  God  in  man  is  squelched  and 
anesthetized;  there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  opportunities  for  creative 
work.  We  do  have  a  leisure  class: 
some  enjoy  leisure  because  of  in- 
herited wealth;  some  quickly  climb 
the  social  and  economic  ladder  be- 
cause they  have  "the  right  contacts"; 
some  work  their  way  up  in  a  giant 
corporation  where  wealth  comes  to 
them  automatically.  All  such  persons 
enjoy  lives  of  leisure  and  indulgence 
while  their  poorer,  less  fortunate 
brethren  suffer  real  want  and  priva- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  man  of  wealth 
is  lionized,  even  in  our  churches, 
while  the  worker  in  dirty  overalls  is 
looked  down  on.  In  these  and  many 
other  ways  we  betray  our  Judeo- 
Christian  ideals. 

Now  what  are  we  to  say  of  this 
failure?  Shall  we  simply  junk  our 
ideals  as  too  old-fashioned  and  im- 
practical? Many  smart  people  say 
this  is  just  what  we  should  do.  Some 
are  preaching  a  philosophy  of  "full 
manpower  utilization."  Such  persons 
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point  out  the  real  and  immense  dan- 
ger Marxist  Communism  represents 
and  then  seek  to  organize  our  lives 
along  lines  which  do  not  differ  sig- 
nificantly from  the  main  lines  of 
totalitarian  communist  organization. 
Others  who  have  grown  rich  and 
powerful  under  our  capitalist  system 
idealize  the  system  itself;  they  want 
and  see  no  greater  good  than  their 
own  wealth  and  power.  In  light  of 
all  this,  what  shall  we  say? 

As  Christians  we  must  say,  No,  we 
will  not  abandon  our  ideals.  No,  we 
will  not  idealize  our  present  system. 
No,  we  will  not  buy  any  totalitarian 
system.  Our  responsibility  is  to  live 
and  work  critically  and  constructive- 
ly where  we  are  now.  We  will  more 
clearly  articulate  our  Judeo-Christian 
ideals  and  more  constantly  hold  our- 
selves and  our  country  under  the 
judgment  of  these  ideals. 

Serve  God  Where  You  Are 

Applied  personally  this  means 
that  you  are  to  work  out  (i.e.,  elab- 
orate) your  salvation  where  you  are 
now.  This  simple  and  difficult  point 
is  made  by  Paul,  "Let  every  one  lead 
the  life  which  the  Lord  has  assigned 
to  him,  and  in  which  God  has  called 
him"  (1  Cor.  7:17).  Later,  he  also 
says:  "Let  each  man  abide  in  that 
calling  wherein  he  was  called"  (1 
Cor.  7:20  KJV).  In  other  words, 
wherever  you  are,  whatever  you  are 
doing,  God  calls  you  there  and  in 
that  way  to  work  as  unto  the  Lord. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  us  to  see 
how  our  present  work  can  be  pre- 
sented as  an  offering  to  the  Lord. 
This  is  so  because  we  fail  to  realize 
that  all  work  is  under  a  curse.  From 
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"The  wife  was  going  shopping  and  I 
could'nt   get   a   baby   sitter." 

Genesis  we  learn  a  profound  and 
disturbing  truth,  "Cursed  is  the 
ground  because  of  you;  in  toil  you 
shall  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  your 
life;  thorns  and  thistles  it  shall  bring 
forth  to  you.  ...  In  the  sweat  of 
your  face  you  shall  eat  bread  till  you 
return  to  the  ground"  (Gen.  3:17- 
19 ) .  Work  itself  is  a  blessing  but  all 
work  is  under  a  curse,  yielding  its 
blessing  only  amid  thorns  and 
thistles.  Thus  every  job  will  yield 
only  in  a  fragmentary  and  frustrating 
way  to  our  efforts  to  praise  God 
through  our  work. 

Even  the  best  job  has  its  quota  of 
thorns  and  thistles.  Take  the  job  of 
pastor  as  an  example.  While  most 
of  us  see  only  the  glamorous  side  of 
this  job  and  assume  it  is  "peaches  and 
cream,"  even  this  job  is  filled  with 
sin.  How  often  does  the  pastor  agree 
to  give  the  best  room  in  the  build- 
ing to  the  ladies'  circle  when  he 
knows  for  sure  it  is  needed  far  worse 
for  children's  activities?  How  often 
does  he  neglect  the  poor  and  dis- 
eased in  favor  of  feasting  with  the 


wealthier  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion? How  often  does  he  relegate 
youth  work  to  someone  else  and  yet 
religiously  attend  the  Rotary  Club? 
How  often  does  he  pull  people  out 
to  church  meetings  when  he  should 
be  sending  them  to  the  town  council? 
The  very  coziness  of  the  minister's 
job  is  a  sin  for  it  separates  him  from 
the  common  life.  The  average  pas- 
tor within  any  of  our  denominations 
is  keenly  aware  of  these  thorns 
and  thistles,  even  though  they  do 
come  perfumed  with  rose  water  and 
dyed  with  pastel  colors. 

It  is  because  of  the  thorns  and 
thistles  found  in  every  job  that  we 
must  confess  our  sins  regularly  and 
seek  God's  forgiveness.  True,  as  we 
have  already  said,  we  stand  always 
under  God's  call  to  work  out  our 
salvation  but  we  always  stand  also 
under  the  need  to  confess  our  sin 
to  the  same  God.  A  sense  of  voca- 
tion must  always  be  accompanied 
with  that  dual  condition:  a  confes- 
sion of  sin  and  an  acceptance  of 
God's  forgiving  grace.  ■  ■ 


WHO  IS  THERE? 

My  days   are  exciting  with  knocks   on 

the  door: 
It  may  be  a  lion  with  bellowing  roar, 
A  long-tailed  monkey  or  maybe  an  ape, 
Or  Superman  flapping  his  magical  cape. 
It  could  be  a  Mounty  with  six-gun  and 

cap, 
But  at  night  a  tired  cowboy  beds  down 

in  my  lap. 

— Annie  Kendall  Wilson 
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SHERIFF  Tom  Conway  drove  up 
Swamp  Road  and  saw  the  am- 
bulance ahead.  The  revolving  turret 
was  throwing  fiery  flashes  on  the 
black  country  darkness  and  the  row 
of  shacks  huddled  in  bleak  abandon 
in  the  clearing.  Tom  scowled.  "I 
thought  those  migrant  workers  had 
all  gone,"  he  muttered  to  Deputy 
Dan  Donovan  on  the  seat  beside 
him. 

Donovan  shrugged.  "Maybe  some 
hobo,"  he  said.  "No  locks  on  any 
of  the  doors." 

Tom  braked  his  car  behind  the 
ambulance  and  swung  out.  A  big 
hard-muscled  man,  his  broad- 
rimmed  hat  pulled  over  deep-set 
clear  gray  eyes. 

The  doctors  were  coming  out  of 
the  shack,  a  blanket-draped  figure 
on  the  stretcher  between  them.  "Hi, 
Sheriff,"  Doctor  Gregor  called. 
"Have  they  got  you  working  the 
graveyard  hitch  again?" 

Tom  grunted  and  nodded  toward 
the  blanketed  figure.  "Accident?"  he 
questioned. 

"A  girl  left  behind  by  the  others. 
Pneumonia.  One  migrant  worker 
who  won't  make  it." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"We  don't  know.  Lanzello,  the 
strawboss,  found  her  quite  acciden- 
tally. Can't  identify  her.  You  can  go 
in  and  check.  Some  dumps  these 
folks  live  in." 

The  ambulance  door  slammed. 
The  motor  accelerated  and  the  siren 
wailed.  The  winking  red  light  moved 
off  along  the  dark  road. 

Tom  switched  on  his  flashlight 
and  entered  the  shack.  A  few  over- 
turned crates  that  served  as  furni- 


The 
Panda 

By  Irma  Hegel 


ture.  A  beaten-up  mattress  on  the 
sagging  floorboards.  A  pot-bellied 
stove,  cold  as  the  autumn  night  that 
was  blowing  through  the  glassless 
boarded-up  windows.  Tom  thought 
of  his  war  years  and  bombed-out 
shelters  that  had  looked  better  than 
this. 

He  picked  up  a  pair  of  mud-caked 
sandals  and  some  rags  that  might 
have  been  clothes.  Nothing  to  iden- 
tify the  victim.  A  chill  thing  to  go 
out  of  life  like  a  pebble  cast  in  a 
brook  with  not  so  much  as  a  ripple 
to  mark  the  passing. 

Donovan  at  the  door.  "A  call 
over  on  River  Road.  Another 
brawl  at  the  White  Horse  Tavern." 

Tom  did  not  answer.  The  beam  of 
his  flashlight  had  focused  on  some- 
thing black-and-white  on  a  crate. 
He  moved  closer  and  picked  the 
thing  up.  His  stomach  heaved,  mak- 
ing him  feel  sick.  A  panda  .  .  . 
Randy's.  The  red  collar  still  around 
the  toy's  neck  inscribed  Randy's 
Panda.    His    dead    son's    bear   in   a 
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miserable  shack  that  reeked  of 
poverty  and  death.  It  had  been 
Dorothy,  of  course.  His  wife  going 
out  with  the  church  women  in  their 
missionary  efforts  for  migrant  work- 
ers. Dorothy  would  have  taken 
plenty  of  their  clothes  and  their  kids' 
toys  along.  Dorothy  was  like  that. 
Nothing  was  ever  saved  that  some- 
one else  could  use.  She  could  have 
had  more  sentiment  over  Randy's 
toys  though — giving  their  son's 
precious  playthings  to  this  riff-raff. 
A  roach  slithered  from  a  furry  ear 
and  Tom  flung  the  toy  from  him. 
Tears  blinded  his  eyes.  "Okeh,  let's 
go,"  he  said  to  Donovan. 

"What  gives  with  that  panda?" 
Donovan  wanted  to  know. 

Tom's  voice  choked  through  his 
tears.  "That  panda  once  belonged 
to  our  baby.  Randy's  collar  was  still 
around  his  neck.  No  mystery.  My 
wife  and  her  church  women  worked 
among  these  migrants  in  the  harvest 


season.  Dorothy  must  have  taken 
the  panda  along  with  other  toys  from 
home." 

"Sorry,"  his  deputy  murmured. 

"No,  you're  not,"  Tom  said, 
bristling.  "You're  not  married. 
You've  never  had  any  kids  of  your 
own.  How  could  you  know  what  it 
means  to  have  a  clean,  blond  blue- 
eyed  son,  never  sick  a  day  in  his  life. 
Randy  came  late,  long  after  our 
other  two.  Dorothy  called  the  baby 
our  special  gift  from  God  .  .  .  God!" 
Tom  sobbed  unashamed.  "I  haven't 
prayed  since  they  brought  Randy's 
crushed  body  in  from  the  street.  I 
cant. 

"Look,  Sheriff,"  said  Donovan. 
"We  belong  to  different  denomina- 
tions but  there's  not  much  difference 
between  us.  When  the  chips  are 
down,  we  trust  God.  We  don't  ques- 
tion him." 

"Trust,"  Tom  echoed  bitterly  and 
edged  himself  behind  the  wheel  of 
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his  car.  "I  thought,  after  Korea,  I 
could  face  anything.  I  saw  people 
die,  hundreds  of  them.  It's  different 
when  it's  someone  who's  part  of 
yourself  and  your  wife  and  your  love 
for  each  other.  Dorothy  can  trust. 
She  chokes  back  her  grief  and  goes 
out  to  give.  Big  deal.  Do  you  sup- 
pose the  brat  that  got  that  panda 
cared  whether  it  belonged  to  a  boy 
who  is  dead?  A  boy  who'd  been  fine, 
good  .  .  ."  Tom's  voice  trailed  away. 

"Maybe  the  panda  made  some  mi- 
grant kid  happy,"  said  Donovan. 
"These  migrant  kids  have  next  to 
nothing.  I  mean,  what's  the  sense 
of  hoarding  anything  if  it  will  bring 
a  little  comfort  to  someone  else?" 

Tom  set  his  lips  in  a  tight  line. 
His  heart  was  something  frozen  in- 
side him.  All  he  could  see  was  that 
Randy's  panda  had  been  desecrated 
by  the  filth  and  stench  in  that  shack. 

A  SHORT  ride  brought  them  to 
the  River  Road  and  the  neon- 
lighted  tavern.  The  brawl  was  al- 
ready over  inside,  the  beer-soaked 
protagonists  laughing  foolishly  and 
shaking  hands.  Maybe  these  men 
had  kids  at  home,  Tom  thought. 
God  let  men  like  this  keep  their  sons 
and  daughters.  He'd  lived  it  straight 
and  his  son  had  been  taken  away. 
A  stiff  rebuke  and  the  officers  left. 

Routine  checks  on  traffic.  A  sus- 
pected prowler.  The  night  grew 
colder  and  the  rain  began  falling. 

Tom  picked  up  the  phone  that 
hung  on  the  right  side  of  his  steering 
post.  "Coates,"  he  said  to  the  dis- 
patcher. "Any  news  of  that  migrant 
worker  taken  to  the  hospital  at  11?" 

"She's     dead,     Sheriff.     Lanzello 
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hasn't  come  up  with  any  identifica- 
tion. The  Menzelles,  who  occupied 
that  shack,  moved  south.  She  was 
no  kin  of  theirs.  Some  stray  prob- 
ably. Are  you  sure  she  was  alone?" 

"Didn't  see  anyone,"  Tom  an- 
swered and  hung  up. 

Are  you  sure  she  was  alone?  The 
panda  might  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  child.  Something  Dorothy  had 
said  came  back  to  him.  The  children 
hid  from  us  when  we  first  went  out 
to  tliat  migrant  camp,  Tom.  They're 
like  wild  little  animals,  neither  trust- 
ing or  daring  to  trust. 

Tom  recalled  the  chill  wind  blow- 
ing through  those  boarded-up  win- 
dows. A  frightened  youngster  might 
hide,  not  trusting.  The  mother,  un- 
conscious as  she  was  being  carried 
out. 

"Something  on  your  mind,  Sher- 
iff?" Donovan  queried. 

"I'm  letting  you  out  at  the  station, 
Dan.  I'm  going  back  to  that  migrant 
camp." 

"It's  that  panda,"  said  Donovan. 

Tom  nodded.  "I'm  going  back  to 
see  if  it's  still  there." 

"Now  look  here,  Sheriff,  it  isn't 
going  to  do  any  good  to  lug  that  toy 
home  and  moon  about  it.  Bad  for 
your  wife  and  for  you." 

"Maybe." 

The  lighted  station  loomed  in 
sight  and  Tom  let  Donovan  out. 
Alone  he  moved  swiftly  back  toward 
Swamp  Road.  All  the  while  he  kept 
thinking  of  Dorothy  and  how  she 
had  worked  among  the  migrants  in 
the  harvest  season.  It  hadn't  been 
easy.  She  and  the  other  church 
women  had  met  with  plenty  of  resist- 
ance from  the  migrants  themselves, 


the  local  residents  and  the  farmers 
who  owned  the  camps. 

"What's  the  good  of  it,  Dorothy?" 
he'd  ask.  "You're  fighting  for  better 
housing  conditions.  Even  if  the 
growers  built  new  camps,  that 
wouldn't  be  the  answer.  The  women 
kick  out  the  glass  in  the  windows 
to  throw  their  garbage  out.  New 
houses  are  as  filthy  as  the  old  ones 
inside  of  a  year.  Housing  doesn't 
change  people.  People  change  hous- 
ing." 

"You  just  keep  on  working,  Tom," 
Dorothy  had  answered.  "You  start 
with  what  you  see  even  though  it  is 
only  a  faint  light  and  you  go  on. 
Presently  you  will  see  the  gate  and 
the  way  will  be  plainer." 


TOM  was  back  at  the  miserable 
row  of  shacks.  He  could  see  the 
tracks  in  the  mud  where  the  ambu- 
lance had  halted.  He  towered  out, 
his  broad  shoulders  stiffening.  A 
gust  of  rain  hit  him  full  in  the  face. 
He  switched  on  his  flashlight  and 
saw  the  overturned  crates,  the  soiled 
mattress  and  the  pot-bellied  stove. 
The  panda  was  gone. 

He  spoke  softly,  "Listen,  kid.  I 
know  you're  in  here  some  place. 
Nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  You  don't 
need  to  hide  from  me.  I've  got  two 
kids  of  my  own.  I'll  take  you  to 
them." 

The  shack  was  still,  the  silence 
broken  only  by  the  rain  spattering 
through  cracks  on  the  roof  to  the 
floor.  The  wind  rattled  the  boards 
at  the  windows.  Tom  moved  stealth- 
ily, peering  into  crates,  overturning 
the  filthy  mattress,  waiting.  That 
crate  over  at  the  far  side  of  the  room 
was  right  side  up.  Tom  crossed  in 
three  strides  and  focused  the  beam 
of  his  light.  Scared  dark  eyes  in  a 
small  white  blot  of  a  face  looked  up 
at  him.  Skinny  arms  were  clasping 
the  panda  close.  The  boy  couldn't 
have  been  more  than  three.  Tom 
picked  the  child  up  in  his  big  arms. 
"Hi,"  he  said. 

"Hi,"  the  boy  answered. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Johnny." 

"Johnny  what?" 

"Just  Johnny.  This  is  Randy- 
Panda."  Johnny  held  up  the  bear. 
His  small  hands  shook  from  the  cold 
and  dampness  in  the  shack. 

"Well,  Johnny,  let's  you  and 
Randy-Panda  and  me  go  home. 
Something   to    eat.    Dorothy — that's 
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my  wife — always  has  a  nice  hot 
breakfast  around  this  time.  You  and 
I  could  use  a  breakfast." 

"I've  got  to  wait  for  Mama."  John- 
ny struggled  feebly. 

Tom  held  him  the  tighter. 
"Mama's  being  taken  care  of.  Later 
we'll  find  out  all  about  her.  They'll 
be  matters  like  reporting  you  to  the 
station."  Tom  found  himself  talking 
to  Johnny  as  he  had  talked  to  Randy. 
"Nothing  in  the  rules  about  our  not 
getting  ourselves  a  good  breakfast 
first." 

He  carried  the  boy  to  the  car  and 
bundled  his  coat  about  him.  He 
was  no  longer  cold  himself.  Some- 
thing warm  had  welled  up  inside 
him  as  if  the  frozen  thing  that  had 
been  his  heart  had  thawed  under 
the  pressure  of  those  skinny  arms 
about  his  neck. 

You  start  with  what  you  have  even 


if  it  is  only  a  faint  light  and  you  go 
on.  Presently  you  will  see  the-  gate 
and  the  way  will  become  plain.  God, 
Tom  whispered,  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  prayer.  His  first  prayer 
since  that  black  day  six  months  ago. 

On  the  seat  of  the  car,  Johnny 
pressed  against  him.  No  tears  on  the 
small  upraised  face,  only  complete 
trust.  The  way  Dorothy  trusted, 
going  on,  giving,  loving.  Somehow 
that  love  had  found  another.  It  al- 
ways would.  God's  constant  circle 
never  ending. 

The  beam  of  the  headlights 
sliced  the  gloom  of  the  road  ahead. 
The  country  darkness  was  soon  be- 
hind them.  Lights  twinkled  in  the 
distance. 

"Presently,"  said  Tom,  "we'll  see 
our  gate  and  we'll  be  home."  Johnny 
smiled  sleepily,  his  arms  still  clasped 
about   Randy's  panda.  ■  ■ 


"When  you  come  to  the  fire  and  brimstone  part, 
my  cap  pistol?" 


how  about  a  burst  from 
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Should  you  ship  the  old  or  buy  new  furniture? 


//  Pays  to  Ship  your  Jumiture 


By  Sylvia  E.  Clark 


I  HEAR  you're  being  transferred." 
From  the  doorway  the  apart- 
ment manager  glanced  around  the 
room  and  then  brought  his  eyes 
back  to  the  airman  and  his  wife 
sitting  on  their  $200  divan.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  all  this 
junk?" 

"Why,  we  thought  we'd  ship  our 
furniture,"  the  wife  said.  "Of  course 
his  orders  don't  allow  shipment  at 
government  expense,  but.  .  .  ." 

"Are  you  two  crazy!  Do  you  know 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  ship  all 
this  stuff  two  thousand  miles?" 

Before  he  left,  the  apartment  man- 
ager had  scared  them  so  much  with 
stories  of  enormous  moving  charges 
and  broken  furniture  that  they  had 
given  up  all  thought  of  shipping 
their  furniture. 

"And  don't  you  dare  leave  a  piece 
of  this  rubbish  in  my  apartment," 
he  said  shaking  a  threatening  finger. 
He  spun  around  on  his  heel  as  if 
to  leave,  then  came  back  with  a 
change  of  heart.  "Oh,  I  feel  sorry  for 
you  youngsters,  of  course.  Knowing 
you  can't  possibly  sell  any  of  it,  I'll 


hire  it  taken  out  for  you  if  you'll  pay 
me  just  ten  dollars." 

Almost  as  soon  as  their  car  was  out 
of  sight  he  brought  the  furniture 
out  into  the  hall  and  posted  it  with 
price  tags,  the  prices  nearly  as  high 
as  new  furniture! 

Most  apartment  managers  and 
landlords  have  secondhand  furniture 
to  sell.  Where  do  they  get  it?  They 
practically  steal  it  from  tenants 
whom  they  scare  with  stories  about 
high  moving  charges.  Ironically, 
service  couples,  with  the  right  to 
move  at  government  expense,  are 
quite  often  victims  of  this  chicanery. 
Under  some  circumstances  a  service- 
man forfeits  his  right  to  shipment 
of  household  goods.  Some  of  these 
slips  can  be  avoided,  if  one  knows 
the  ropes.  More  about  that  later. 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  used 
furniture  could  be  bought  most 
everywhere  for  prices  well  below 
the  cost  to  move  it  and  movers  did 
often  break  delicate  pieces.  But  the 
situation  has  changed  a  great  deal 
since  then.  After  World  War  II  and 
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the  industrial  boom,  the  shift  in  pop- 
ulation caused  more  people  to  move 
longer  distances.  This  has  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  handling 
of  furniture.  No  longer  is  it  thrown 
around  by  the  famously  crude  "bag- 
gage smashers"  of  long  ago.  Today 
furniture  is  handled  by  trained 
specialists.  A  shipment  of  furniture 
can  travel  thousands  of  miles  and 
arrive  without  a  scratch.  Each  piece 
is  wrapped  in  a  thick  quilt  and  the 
pieces  lit  together  scientifically,  con- 
sidering the  points  of  strain.  Every- 
thing needs  to  be  crated  for  ship- 
ment overseas.  Mirrors,  pictures, 
breakable  table-tops  and  other  frag- 
ile items  are  crated  for  shipment 
within  the  United  States. 

If  for  any  reason  you're  unable 
to  pack  your  furniture,  there's  no 
need  to  get  panicky  and  sell  it  or 
give  it  away.  Large  moving  com- 
panies have  a  packing  service.  By  a 
telephone  call  or  a  letter  from  some- 
where else  you  can  have  experienced 
packers  come  to  your  home  and  pack 
everything,  even  the  most  delicate 
china  and  glassware  and  send  it  any- 
where in  the  country  or  overseas. 

Moving  prices  come  nowhere  near 
the  value  of  even  used  furniture. 
For  one  thing,  used  furniture  isn't 
cheap  anymore.  Today  it  costs  nearly 
as  much  as  new,  although  second- 
hand dealers  still  pay  practically 
nothing  for  it.  One  reason  why  it 
pays  to  ship  is  that  the  moving  costs 
per  pound  go  down  when  the  vol- 
ume of  furniture  in  the  lot  goes  up. 
To  send  one  thousand  pounds  of 
goods  two  thousand  miles  would  cost 
$18.60  per  hundred  weight.  To  send 
five  thousand  pounds  the  same  dis- 
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tance  would  cost  only  $15.15  per 
hundred  weight  in  the  event  the 
shipment  is  NOT  made  at  govern- 
ment expense.  However,  this  trans- 
portation charge  does  NOT  include 
cost  of  packing,  which  would  in- 
crease overall  costs  considerably. 
Any  family  would  naturally  have 
some  personal  property  besides  fur- 
niture that  they  would  have  to 
take  with  them  anyway.  If  they  got 
rid  of  their  furniture  and  shipped 
only  one  thousand  pounds,  they 
would  save  $555.50.  That  much 
furniture  would  probably  be  worth 
from  $3,000  to   $5,000.. 

There's  a  decided  advantage  in  ar- 
riving at  a  new  station  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  household  equipment. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  furniture  shortages.  In  others, 
far  away  from  any  factories,  prices 
are  very  high.  Also  you  would  have 
to  pay  a  hotel  bill  while  you  rounded 
up  a  set  of  furniture. 

WHY  own  furniture  in  the  first 
place  when  you  can  rent  fur- 
nished apartments?  There's  a  good 
reason.  First,  furnished  apartments 
cost  so  much  that  in  a  few  months 
the  difference  would  amount  to  the 
price  of  a  handsome  set  of  furniture, 
while  you  would  still  be  using  rickety 
chairs  and  lumpy  beds.  For  the  same 
price  as  one  furnished  room  you  can 
rent  an  unfurnished  apartment  with 
several  rooms  and  a  kitchen  and  pri- 
vate bath!  But  there's  an  even  more 
important  reason.  Furnished  apart- 
ments in  large  cities  are  located  in 
low  income  or  'iDlighted"  areas. 
Your  neighbors,  except  for  a  few 
pensioners  and  other  welfare  recip- 


ients,  would  be  mostly  a  trashy,  fly- 
by-night  sort  of  people  who  would 
not  make  good  friends  nor  have  a 
wholesome  influence  on  your  chil- 
dren. Whereas,  an  unfurnished 
apartment  would  be  in  a  cleaner 
neighborhood  where  your  neighbors 
would  be  more  settled  and  responsi- 
ble people.  Owning  your  furniture 
would  also  help  your  credit.  Next  to 
home  owners,  furniture  owners  are 
regarded  as  solid  citizens. 

Something  to  avoid  if  possible  is 
the  "partly  furnished"  apartment. 
Usually  this  means  that  the  rooms 
are  partly  filled  with  decrepit  furni- 
ture that  former  tenants  left.  You 
mix  them  in  with  your  own  good 
furniture;  then  when  you  get  ready 
to  move  out,  the  landlord  may  walk 
in  and  claim  that  the  best  pieces  of 
furniture  are  his. 

"That  old  wreck  isn't  mine;  that 
good  one  is  mine,"  he  will  declare. 

Unless  you  have  some  papers  to 
prove  that  you  own  your  own  furni- 
ture, he  can  bring  in  a  policeman 
and  prevent  your  movers  from  tak- 


ing it.  So  if  you  ever  have  to  borrow 
any  furniture  from  a  landlord,  be 
sure  to  have  the  transaction  in  writ- 
ing, with  the  pieces  of  furniture  well 
identified.  It's  a  good  idea  to  save 
the  paid  bills  or  time  payment  books 
when  you  buy  furniture.  Repair  and 
cleaning  bills  are  also  good  for  this 
purpose.  Most  unfurnished  apart- 
ments have  a  refrigerator  and  range. 
If  you  have  your  own,  it  may  some- 
time be  necessary  to  prove  they  be- 
long to  you. 

IT'S  wise  to  always  be  businesslike 
in  your  dealings  with  landlords. 
A  serviceman,  who  may  have  to 
move  at  any  time,  can  lose  quite  a 
bit  of  money  by  depending  on  ver- 
bal promises.  I  know  an  Air  Force 
Technical  Sergeant  who  spent 
months  of  his  spare  time  painting 
a  house,  buying  the  paint  himself, 
on  a  promise  by  the  owner  that  he 
would  pay  him.  He  never  got  a 
cent!  When  a  landlord  offers  to  store 
some  of  your  furniture  for  you  and 
send  it  later,  it  may  be  pure  human 
kindness  or  it  may  be  something  else. 
A  landlady  once  told  me  when  I  re- 
turned for  my  furniture,  "I  thought 
that  going  to  Alaska  was  just  the 
same  as  being  dead;  so  I  sold  your 
things."  There  have  been  cases 
where  landlords  disposed  of  larger 
lots  of  furniture  and  told  better 
stories.  Storage  isn't  too  expensive 
and  you  can  be  sure  your  furniture 
will  remain  intact  and  that  you  can 
have  it  shipped  anywhere  at  any 
time. 

There  are  several  things  you  can 
do  to  keep  from  having  to  ship  your 
goods   at  your  own  expense.   First, 
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make  sure  that  you  follow,  to  the 
letter,  your  orders  authorizing  the 
change  of  station.  Then  be  sure  not 
to  move  any  of  your  furniture  until 
you  have  contacted  the  nearest 
Transportation  Office,  where  you 
may  be  told  if,  what  and  where  you 
can  ship  and/or  store  your  household 
goods  at  government  expense.  If 
your  orders  do  authorize  shipment  at 
government  expense  you  are  entitled 
to  ninety  days  storage  in  transit  at 
origin  or  destination,  which  should 
give  you  ample  time  to  find  a  place 
to  live,  even  with  a  delay  en  route. 
If  your  orders  don't  authorize  delay 
en  route  but  you  have  a  delay, 
caused  by  sickness  or  accident,  be 
sure  to  save  some  paper  to  prove  that 
the  delay  was  unavoidable,  a  doc- 
tor's bill  or  a  towing  bill  or  a  letter 
from  your  insurance  company  will 
do.  If  there  was  some  reason  why 
your  wife  was  not  able  to  establish 
a  "bona  fide"  home  near  your  duty 
station  and  she  had  to  move  the 
household  goods  again,  be  sure 
to  have  some  proof  of  this.  But  it 
would  be  safest  to  investigate  hous- 
ing conditions  before  moving  the 
family  and  do  everything  possible  to 
assure  that  the  home  is  acceptable 
as  "bona  fide." 

Although  the  Joint  Travel  Regu- 
lations allows  a  man's  wife  to  move 
the  family  at  government  expense  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States  while 
he  is  shipped  overseas,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  disallows  some  of 
these  moves  and  orders  the  money 
refunded  to  the  government.  So  be 
sure  that  your  move  is  authorized 
by  the  Transportation  Office. 

Papers  proving  the  value  of  your 


furniture  will  be  useful  if  you  should 
have  to  ask  the  government  to  pay 
for  breakage  or  loss  during  a  -move 
at  government  expense.  I  recall  one 
case  we  had  in  the  Air  Force  Ac- 
counting and  Finance  Center.  An 
Airman,  transferred  to  northern 
Alaska,  was  ferrying  his  goods  across 
a  bay  in  a  umiak  when  it  sprang  a 
leak  and  sank.  The  government  had 
to  make  full  settlement  because  this 
Eskimo  skin  boat  fitted  with  an  out- 
board motor  was  the  only  available 
transportation  and  the  value  of  his 
property  had  been  recorded  in 
former  moves. 

In  dealing  with  the  government, 
above  all,  be  forthright  and  honest. 
Final  judgments  are  made  by  the 
GAO  on  the  basis  of  good  faith. 


"Don't    worry!    I've    got    the    car    fully 
insured." 
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"Vocations 

that 

Enrich 

By  Erma   Paul  Ferrari 


THE  announcement  of  President 
Kennedy,  early  in  his  adminis- 
tration, that  he  planned  to  send  a 
Peace  Corps  of  young  men  to  the 
underdeveloped  and  so-called  "un- 
committed" countries  of  the  world 
aroused  wide  and,  for  the  most  part, 
favorable  comment.  The  idea  of 
such  a  corps  of  trained  youth  dedi- 
cated to  those  activities  that  make 
for  peace  appealed  to  the  conscience 
and  the  imagination  of  people  of 
good  will.  Here  at  last  was  a  plan 
seemingly  not  motivated  by  national 
self-interests. 

To  those  of  us  brought  up  in  the 
church  tradition,  this  plan  had  a 
familiar  ring.  Commendable  it  might 
be,  but  this  was  no  startling  new 
idea.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the 


missionary  program  of  the  Christian 
church  predates  the  Peace  Corps  by 
at  least  two  centuries.  For  genera- 
tions, while  the  race  for  empire  was 
engaging  the  interests  and  the  en- 
ergy of  the  European  powers,  the 
Christian  church  alone  was  going  to 
underprivileged  lands — not  to  get 
something,  but  to  give  something — 
and  that  something  included  not 
only  physical  and  material  aid,  but 
sustenance  for  the  tragic  needs  of 
the  human  spirit  around  the  world. 

Thus  it  is  within  a  splendid  tra- 
dition and  to  a  thrilling  and  far- 
reaching  program  that  the  church 
calls  young  men  and  women  today  to 
give  themselves  to  something  that  is 
truly  worthy  of  that  most  precious 
possession,  their  life. 

Increasingly  it  becomes  apparent 
to  thoughtful  youth,  casting  about 
for  the  place  and  the  job  to  invest 
their  lives,  that  many  of  the  pur- 
suits to  which  individuals  devote 
their  time  and  energies  are  not 
worth  a  life.  They  need  no  more 
proof  of  that  fact  than  their  own 
observation  supplies.  Money,  judg- 
ing from  what  it  does  to  people,  can 
be  pretty  shoddy  stuff;  social  promi- 
nence is  usually  superficial  and  not 
permanently  satisfying;  power  is 
fleeting  and  too  often  personally  cor- 
rupting. Christian  young  people 
want  a  career  that  demands  the 
best  one  has  to  give,  that  offers  in- 
dividual growth  on  the  job,  and  that, 
above  all,  will  look  as  good  at  the 
end  of  the  long  vocational  road  as  it 
did  at  the  beginning. 


Mrs.  Ferrari  is  a  freelance  writer  and  an  editor  with  Harcourt,  Brace  &■ 
Wold,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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What  the  Church  Offers 

The  church  today,  in  its  world- 
wide and  diverse  forms  of  service, 
offers  just  about  everything  in  terms 
of  careers.  And  its  fields  of  service, 
geographically  speaking,  are  almost 
universal,  limited  only  by  national 
and  world  emergencies.  The  list  of 
church  vocations  is  a  long  and  in- 
teresting one  and  reflects  a  need  for 
many  different  talents  and  skills. 
Your  natural  aptitudes  and  interests 
may  lie  in  the  field  of  education, 
business,  preaching,  agriculture, 
medicine,  evangelism,  social  work, 
writing  and  the  graphic  arts.  There 
are  few  talents  and  skills  that  God 
cannot  use  in  the  name  of  the  church 
to  man  its  schools,  pastorates,  hos- 
pitals, administrative  offices,  social 
centers,  rural  posts,  agricultural  and 
technical  assistance  programs,  its 
publishing  houses,   and   so   on. 

The  field  is  as  wide  as  the  world, 
stretching  from  your  home  town, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  around 
the  globe.  For  specific  information, 
interested  young  people  should  write 
to  the  national  headquarters  of  their 
denomination,  asking  about  full-time 
church  jobs  and  missionary  openings. 
Having  determined  your  career  in- 
terest, the  next  step  is  serious  prep- 
aration. 

What  It  Takes 

You  can  tick  off  in  your  own  mind 
several  of  the  requirements  for  a 
successful  career  in  any  church  vo- 
cation. At  the  top  of  the  list  comes 
personal  dedication  to  Christ  and 
the  building  of  his  kingdom.  A 
church  vocation  in  today's  world  of 
personal  stress  and  anxiety,  threats 


of  nuclear  war,  the  rise  of  com- 
munism, the  power  of  secular  at- 
tractions, the  widespread  and  fre- 
quently antagonistic  struggle  of  the 
nationalists  of  many  lands,  calls  for 
intelligent  and  unshakable  personal 
dedication  to  one's  Christian  calling 
and  a  steadfast  belief  that  Christ's 
way  is  the  answer.  At  home  or 
abroad,  the  church  must  have  as  its 
ambassadors  only  those  who  take 
seriously  their  divine  marching  or- 
ders: As  the  Father  hath  sent  me, 
evn  so  send  I  you  .  .  .  Go  ye. 

Second  only  to  personal  dedica- 
tion is  educational  and  vocational 
training  and  equipment.  It  is  as  im- 
portant to  bring  consecrated  minds 
to  God's  work  as  consecrated  hearts. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
representative  of  the  church  must 
command  respect  for  his  ability  and 
intellectual  capacities.  He  must  be 
familiar  with  his  first  textbook,  the 
Bible;  he  must  handle  his  native 
language  well;  he  must  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature  and 
its  problems,  based  on  professional 
study;  and  he  must  have  learned  his 
"trade"  thoroughly,  whatever  its  na- 
ture. Secretaries,  agricultural  ex- 
perts, teachers,  managers,  nurses, 
doctors,  and  technicians  of  all  kinds 
must  have  the  same  high  vocational 
standards  in  their  church  careers  as 
would  be  demanded  of  them  in  se- 
cular fields.  Of  course,  such  thorough 
preparation  takes  time  and  money. 
There  are  no  short  cuts,  no  "quickie" 
courses  in  the  training  for  church 
vocations,  if  your  career  is  to  be 
worthy  of  the  Christ  you  serve. 

Here  again,  a  letter  to  denomina- 
tional   headquarters    will    bring    in- 
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formation  about  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  the  work  in  which  you 
are  interested. 

Getting  Started  Now 

Young  men  and  women  in  mil- 
itary service  can  make  a  significant 
beginning  toward  their  chosen 
church  career.  First,  through  per- 
sonal development  and  spiritual 
growth.  Any  young  person  who 
hopes  to  attract  others  to  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  life  must  strive  to  be- 
come the  kind  of  person  whom 
others  find  attractive  in  a  genuine 
Christian  sense.  The  more  worth- 
while reading  you  do,  the  more  fa- 
miliar you  become  with  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  great  Christian  lead- 
ers; the  more  you  learn  about  human 
relations  and  the  affairs  of  the  world 
today,  the  more  you  will  grow  as  a 
person  and  the  deeper  your  influence 
and  example  will  be.  Nor  do  spiritual 
qualities  grow  of  themselves.  They 
must  be  constantly  nurtured  through 
prayer,  Bible  study,  intelligent  dis- 
cussion, quiet  reflection,  and  service 
to  others.  Military  life  is  a  ready- 
made  laboratory,  with  its  powerful 
temptations,  its  drudgery,  frequent 
dullness,  rigid  discipline,  its  lack 
of  privacy  and  the  home  influence. 

TALL  STORIES 


The  Christian  young  person  may, 
despite  all  this,  nurture  the  patience, 
the  joy,  the  spiritual  strength  that 
he  hopes  some  day  to  bring  to 
others  through  his  chosen  career. 

Those  in  military  service  will  do 
well  to  take  such  educational  courses 
as  are  available  to  them  for  study. 
These  will  not  be  theological  in 
nature.  Those  will  come  later.  But 
purposeful  study  of  English,  a  sec- 
ond language,  history,  psychology, 
or  a  technical  course  in  which  you 
are  interested  will  be  highly  useful 
to    your    church    career. 

It's  Worth  Your  Life 

A  man  who  had  spent  his  life 
working  with  the  humble  people  of 
South  India  recalled  the  day,  years 
earlier,  when  he  had  said  to  his 
tutor  in  an  English  university,  "I 
have  weighed  the  claims  of  a  life  of 
scholarship  in  my  own  country 
against  a  life  of  service  to  mankind, 
and  I  have  chosen  to  be  a  missionary, 
at  home  or  abroad."  The  tutor  had 
cried  out  in  very  great  dismay,  "But 
you  can't  do  that!  There's  no  future 
in  it!"  The  elderly  missionary  re- 
marked quietly,  in  retrospect,  "I 
have  found  in  it  the  only  future  that 
matters."  ■  ■ 


The  men  were  swapping  stories.  "When  I  was  logging  in  Wash- 
ington," said  one  of  them,  "I  saw  a  wildcat  come  right  up  to  the 
skidder  one  day.  It  was  a  fierce  beast,  but  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  I  threw  a  bucket  of  water  in  its  face  and  it  slunk  away." 

"Boys,"  said  a  man  sitting  in  a  corner,  "I  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  in  that  story.  A  few  minutes  after  that  happened,  I  was 
coming  down  the  side  of  the  hill.  I  met  this  wildcat  and,  as  is  my 
habit,  stopped  to  stroke  its  whiskers.  Boys,  those  whiskers  were 
wet!" 

—J.  J.  Kelly  in  Quote 
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During  TV  production  in  Vienna  of 
Salzburg  marionettes,  Gretl  Aicher  and 
other  members  of  troupe  operate 
strings  of  marionettes. 


Witched 

and 
Wwd&ib 

By  Dale  Whitney 


Emperor  Joseph  and  Princess  Maria  Antoinette,  in  the  hand  of  a  puppet 
master,  take  part  in  Mozart's  play  Concert  at  Schoenbrunn.  Schoenbrunn  was 
the  summer  place  of  the  Hapsburg  emperors. 


WHETHER  it  is  Pinocchio 
singing  "I've  got  no  strings," 
the  wicked  queen  tempting  "Snow 
White"  to  eat  the  poisoned  apple,  or 
the  dancing  ballerinas  of  "The  Nut- 
cracker Suite,"  the  miniature  world 
of  the  Salzburg  Marionettes  has  long 
excited  the  imagination. 

This  world  of  fantasy — where 
witches  cackle,  poison  potions  bub- 
ble, flowers  grow  from  heart's  blood 
and  good  fairies'  wands  sparkle  as 
they  wave — may  seem  a  little  tame 
to  Americans  indoctrinated  by  TV's 
portrayal  of  cowboys  and  spacemen. 
But  the  witches  and  wonders  have 
not  lost  their  power  to  frighten  and 
to  fascinate — nor  have  lovely  prin- 
cesses and  other  fairy  tale  characters 
lost  power  to  cast  enchantment  over 
all  audiences  who  see  the  famous 
puppets  of  the  Salzburg  Marionette 
Theater  of  Austria. 

To  bring  the  world  of  "once  upon 
a  time"  to  Americans,  the  Salzburg 
Marionette  Theater  tours  the  U.S.A. 
every  several  years.  They  have  ap- 
peared on  television  here,  and  in 
films.  These  marionettes  dance  on 
strings  to  the  waltzes  of  Johann 
Strauss  and  sing  in  Mozart  operas 
"Don  Giovanni"  and  "The  Magic 
Flute."  One  famous  marionette,  cre- 
ated in  memory  of  ballerina  Anna 
Pavlova,  dances  "The  Dying  Swan." 
In  the  land  of  make-believe,  marion- 
ettes become  "Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs,"  "The  Wizard  of 
Oz,"  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  "Rumpel- 
stiltskin"  and  many  more  fictional 
characters  from  tales  spun  by  the 
tongues  of  German  hausfraus  and 
told  by  the  brothers  Grimm.  Or  their 
origin  may  be  Danish  popular  lore 


Professor  Hermann  Aicher  with  some 
of  his  marionettes.  Eicher  began  to 
manage  Salzburg  Marionette  Theater 
when  he  was  23.  He  is  most  famous 
puppeteer  of  our  day. 


coming  from  the  pen  of  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen. 

The  Salzburg  Marionettes  are  a 
part  of  the  intricate  (and  delicate) 
world  of  the  string  puppet  theater. 
Austria,  traditionally  enthusiastic 
about  all  forms  of  theatrical  art,  has 
given  a  special  aura  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Salzburg  puppets. 

As  long  ago  as  1685,  Salzburg  had 
a  marionette  theater  associated  with 
the  name  "Aicher."  In  1913  Professor 
Anton  Aicher,  the  father,  opened  the 
first  performance  of  the  now  world- 
famous  troupe.  Today,  his  son,  Her- 
mann Aicher,  carries  on  this  exciting 
tradition  of  classic  marionette 
theater,  but  with  many  changes  to 
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keep    pace   with   the   tastes    of    our 
modern  world. 

In  fact,  the  Salzburg  Marionettes 
are  almost  entirely  a  family  affair. 
Mrs.  Hermann  Aicher  and  daughters 
Frick  and  Gretl  are  experts  in  the 
complexities  of  sensitive  manipula- 
tion of  the  puppets,  and  in  stage 
setting,  costuming,  lighting,  and  all 
that  it  takes  to  create  illusion  of 
theater  as  performed  by  these  fa- 
mous marionettes. 

THE  first  Salzburg  Marionettes 
were  less  than  one  foot  high. 
Today  some  of  them  measure  up  to 
three  and  one-half  feet.  Great  genius 
is  necessary  to  capture  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  audience  and  interpret 
the  puppet  character  through  move- 
ment. For  this  reason  the  marionettes 
have  numerous  joints  for  arm,  leg 
and  hand  movements.  Each  one  is 
not  constructed  the  same,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  role  he  plays.  The 
bodies  are  not  just  one  piece  of  wood 
but  a  series  of  rings,  and  each  ring 


can  be  manipulated  by  a  separate 
thread,  therefore  giving  lifelike 
movement. 

Through  a  complex  and  intricate 
series  of  controls,  the  Aicher  family 
use  their  puppets  to  project  illusion 
so  completely  that  the  marionettes 
are  alive  in  the  imagination  of  the 
audience. 

The  marionettes  are  abstractions  of 
living  actors — therein  lies  the  key 
to  the  style  of  a  marionette  theater. 
The  puppet  lacks  the  possibility  for 
facial  mimicry  and  so  must  replace 
it  with  increased  possibilities  for 
bodily  movements.  Through  the  al- 
most invisible  threads  from  the  con- 
trol sticks  above  the  stage,  it  is  the 
puppet-master  who  is  giving  the 
marionette  its  moment  of  living  art. 

One  name  often  given  to  the  Salz- 
burg Marionettes  is  "flying  puppets." 
Like  the  spaceman  in  a  popular 
television  serial — they  soar,  they 
float,  they  spin  to  help  tell  the  secrets 
of  their  characters.  They  laugh  and 
cry,  stride  gravely  or  trip  lightly;  the 


Scene   from   the   famous   fairy   tale,   Snow   White    and   the   Seven 
Dwarfs. 


The  flying  marionettes.  Ballerinas  from  the  Nutcracker  Suite  with  music 
by  Tchaikovsky.  The  "dance  of  the  flutes." 


dancing  marionette  can  pirouette, 
sweep  across  the  stage  and  spring 
suddenly  out  of  the  depths.  Each 
puppet  is  an  actor  himself — raised  to 
an  abstraction. 

There  are  five  puppet-masters  to 
assist  the  Aicher  family  with  the 
Salzburg  Marionettes  who  have  a 
repertory  of  one  hundred  operas, 
plays  and  fairy  tales.  There  are 
fifteen  hundred  puppets;  and  hun- 
dreds of  artists  are  involved  in  the 
production  of  these  exciting  per- 
formances. This  includes  writers, 
sculptors,  composers,  directors,  tech- 
nicians, singers,  actors  and  musicians. 
The  stage  is  as  complicated  as  any 
full-size    theater,    and    during    their 


travels  to  forty-six  countries  around 
the  world,  the  enormous  stage,  all 
fifteen  hundred  puppets,  lights, 
technical  equipment,  and  the  like 
are  transported  so  that  a  perform- 
ance can  be  given  anywhere  at  any 
time. 

THE  Salzburg  Marionettes  have 
toured  the  United  States  six  dif- 
ferent times,  which  includes  their 
recent  1961  tour.  During  one  USA 
tour,  they  performed  256  times  in 
forty-three  states.  They  have  covered 
by  ship,  plane,  train,  bus  and  car 
every  continent  including  South 
America  and  Asia,  except  Africa. 
(They  have  also  toured  the  USSR.) 
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American  soldiers  have  seen  them  in 
Japan,  Germany,  England,  and  in 
most  countries  where  our  Navy, 
Army  and  Air  Force  troops  are 
based  around  the  world. 

The  marionettes  perform  to  voices 
and  music  from  recorded  tapes.  The 
big  advantage  of  this  is  that  top 
talent  such  as  actors  and  singers  can 
be  recruited  from  every  country,  and 
the  languages  can  be  changed  into 
the  language  of  the  country  where 
the  artists  and  musicians  are  avail- 
able for  recording. 

In  Austria,  the  marionettes  are 
supported  by  the  music  of  the  Vi- 
enna     Philharmonic,      the      Vienna 


Opera  and  the  Boys  Choir.  In  the 
United  States  all  voices  and  singing 
are  in  English  and  performed  by 
name  actors  and  famous  singers 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

So  it  is  that  the  wooden  world  of 
the  Salzburg  Marionettes — whether 
performing  in  the  USA,  in  their  na- 
tive Austria,  in  Japan,  Russia  or 
Puerto  Rico — brings  to  the  fantasy 
of  man  the  reality  of  make-believe. 
For  a  little  time,  witches  and  drag- 
ons, princesses  and  fairies,  ballerinas 
and  even  the  composer  Wolfgang 
Mozart  live  again  by  the  magic 
world  of  the  famous  Salzburg  Mar- 
ionettes. ■  ■ 


richer  family  and  troupe  with  marionettes  when  they  were  in  Japan. 
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HOW  PRAYER  WORKS  TO 
RELIEVE  PAIN 


By  Robert  H.   Sykes 


THE  AMERICAN  novelist  Henry 
James,  who  suffered  all  his  life 
from  an  incurable  back  injury,  tells 
in  his  autobiography  that  he  "struck 
a  bargain  with  pain."  By  this  he 
meant  that  he  learned  to  live  with 
it  and  even  to  ignore  it.  His  remark 
interested  me  because  I  have  the 
same  back  disorder,  and  rarely  does 
a  day  pass  that  I  do  not  feel  pain. 
But  I  discovered  that  it  is  indeed 
possible  to  make  a  bargain  with  it 
if  you  revise  your  attitude  toward  it, 
if  you  understand  how  it  works  to 
your  benefit,  and  if  you  learn  how  to 
control  it.  One  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  controlling  it  is  through 
common  prayer. 

Throughout  history  the  problem 
of  pain  has  fascinated  philosophers 
who  wrote  about  it  and  challenged 
doctors  who  sought  to  eliminate  it. 
Yet  it  persists  among  humans  and 
animals  today  as  universally  as  it 
did  five  hundred  years  before  Christ 
when  the  Greek  dramatist  Aeschylus 
wrote  in  Agamemnon  that  pain  is 
God's  method  of  teaching  mankind. 
Over  the  centuries,  the  problem  of 
pain  has  been  related  closely  to  the 


problem  of  good  and  evil.  Now  any- 
one who  accidently  has  bitten  his  ton- 
gue, who  has  sustained  a  headache, 
who  has  broken  a  limb,  or  who  has 
endured  a  toothache  will  be  quick  to 
assert  that  pain  is  indeed  an  evil.  It 
hurts  and  we  want  it  to  stop  hurting. 
We  would  be  slow  to  admit  that 
pain  is  good  for  us.  But  considered 
from  another  point  of  view,  it  is. 
In  this  sense  Aeschylus  was  right; 
we   learn   from  pain   in   two   ways. 
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First,  we  can  learn  from  it  to  avoid 
the  circumstances  that  brought  it 
about.  Indigestion  pain  teaches  us 
that  we  should  not  eat  so  much.  The 
common  "hangover"  teaches  the  suf- 
ferer the  evils  of  over-indulgence  in 
strong  drink.  Secondly,  pain  teaches 
us  that  something  is  biologically 
wrong  in  our  system.  It  is  a  built-in 
warning  system  that  gives  us  our 
lessons  quickly.  If  a  child  were  to 
put  its  hand  on  a  red  hot  electric 
burner  and  not  feel  any  pain,  the 
fingers  could  be  permanently  dam- 
aged. But  the  sudden  pain  of  the 
burn  causes  the  child  to  withdraw 
its  hand  swiftly  before  the  fingers 
burn  up. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  this 
positive  attitude  toward  pain  is  the 
position  taken  by  scientists  and  doc- 
tors giving  their  attention  to  pain. 
Discoveries  in  the  last  two  decades 
have  been  especially  noteworthy,  re- 
sulting in  wonder  drugs,  tranquil- 
izers, polio  and  influenza  vaccines, 
and  improved  medical  techniques  all 
along  the  line.  When  each  of  these 
developments  is  announced,  we  hear 
that  it  is  a  "milestone  in  man's  fight 
to  conquer  pain." 

ACTUALLY,  though,  we  do  not 
want  to  "conquer"  pain  in  the 
sense  of  erasing  it  entirely — we  only 
want  to  control  it.  And  researchers 
have  proved  that  pain  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  individual's  basic  at- 
titude toward  it.  Some  of  their  ex- 
periments are  astonishing.  Dr.  Henry 
K.  Beecher  of  Harvard  Medical 
School,  for  example,  made  some 
interesting  observations.  During 
World    War    II    he    treated    badly 
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wounded  soldiers  and  noted  that 
only  one  out  of  three  complained  of 
enough  pain  to  require  injections  of 
morphine.  Back  in  civilian  practice 
after  the  war,  he  noted  that  civilian 
patients  undergoing  major  surgery 
comparable  to  the  wounds  of  the 
soldiers  were  much  more  vulnerable. 
Four  out  of  five  of  them  complained 
of  severe  pain  and  asked  for  mor- 
phine. 

One  might  think  the  soldiers  had 
been  in  shock  or  that  they  were 
oblivious  to  pain.  Not  so,  Dr. 
Beecher  emphasized.  The  difference 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  civil- 
ians, he  said,  was  in  their  attitude 
toward  pain.  The  soldiers'  response 
was  one  of  relief  and  thankfulness 
that  they  had  escaped  from  battle 
with  their  lives.  Civilians,  on  the 
other  hand,  looked  upon  their  op- 
erations as   distressing  calamities. 

Thankfulness  in  the  soldiers  had 
to  take  the  form  of  prayer,  for  in 
what  other  way  could  one  give 
thanks  for  delivery.  It  is  one  of  at 
least  four  ways  in  which  prayer 
works  to  relieve  pain.  Moreover, 
you  don't  have  to  be  a  doctor  or  a 
scientist   to   experiment   with  them. 

1.  When  the  prayer  contains  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  pain  is  a 
gift,  a  blessing  sent  to  teach  the 
sufferer  something  or  to  warn  him 
of  more  serious  consequences  im- 
pending, the  pain  will  no  longer 
seem  evil.  Therefore,  it  will  not  be  so 
intense. 

2.  The  concentration  needed  for 
serious  prayer  will  focus  the  "pray- 
er's" attention  on  other  subjects, 
thereby  taking  his  attention  away 
from  the  pain. 


3.  By  praying,  a  person  will  gain 
confidence  that  he  has  control  over 
the  situation  causing  the  pain. 

4.  Praying  has  a  soothing  effect. 
It  reduces  anxiety.  And  two  English 
scientists  have  proved  that  when 
anxiety  is  relieved  pain  is  reduced. 

Now  let  us  consider  each  of  these 
in  more  detail. 

We  have  already  touched  upon 
the  first.  Involved  in  it  is  the  basic 
attitude  one  has  toward  his  affliction. 
Just  remember  that  a  toothache  is 
a  signal  for  attention  before  the 
whole  system  is  poisoned.  A  pain  in 
the  back  may  be  a  warning  that  you 
are  lifting  a  load  that  is  too  heavy, 
and  if  you  ignore  the  warning  you 
may  incur  a  crippling  injury.  These 
are  reminders  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  human  machine  just 
as  a  knock  in  the  engine  tells  you 
there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
car. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second 
point,  that  prayer  interests  you  in 
something  other  than  the  pain  and 
thus  alleviates  suffering.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  boxers,  quarterbacks, 
or  soldiers  in  combat  to  sustain  an 
injury  without  realizing  they  are 
hurt.  The  fighter  or  the  athlete  often 
wants  to  get  back  into  the  action 
with  the  words  "I'm  all  right,"  even 
when  he  isn't.  The  reason  he  does 
this  is  that  his  attention  is  fixed  on 
the  contest  and  not  on  his  own  in- 
jury. Scientist  Ronald  Melzack 
claims  too  that  the  attention  he  gets 
by  his  injury  diminishes  his  percep- 
tion of  the  pain.  In  other  words, 
when  the  mind  is  occupied  with 
other  matters,  it  cannot  be  taken  up 
by  the  pain  the  individual  is  under- 


going. Of  course  we  cannot  all  be 
involved  in  some  exciting  action,  but 
prayer  is  the  best  substitute  I  can 
think  of  because  it  takes  one's  full 
attention  to  pray  ardently. 

A  prayer  diverting  attention  from 
pain  might  begin  with  thankfulness 
that  the  injury  is  not  more  serious. 
The  person  praying  should  ask  for 
guidance  toward  understanding  the 
hurt;  what  causes  it,  and  of  what 
more  serious  malady  is  it  a  warning. 
He  should  then  enumerate  the  items 
of  good  fortune  he  has  had,  giving 
thanks  for  each  one  individually. 
Before  long  his  pain  will  be  of  less 
importance  in  his  thoughts. 

CLOSELY  related  to  this  is  our 
third  point,  that  prayer  will  give 
the  victim  control  over  the  source  of 
the  pain.  Pain  is  psychological.  It  is 
learned  behavior.  It  differs  from 
culture  to  culture  and  from  person 
to  person  within  the  same  culture. 

The  fact  that  pain  is  learned  was 
demonstrated  at  McGill  University 
recently  by  scientists  William  R. 
Thompson  and  Ronald  Melzack.  Ex- 
perimenting with  dogs,  they  found 
that  mature  dogs  which  had  been 
isolated  and  protected  from  normal 
experiences  had  to  learn  about  pain 
through  trial  and  error.  For  example, 
the  protected  dogs  failed  to  respond 
normally  to  fire.  They  poked  their 
noses  repeatedly  into  flaming 
matches  held  in  front  of  them.  Other 
dogs  of  the  same  litter,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  under 
normal  conditions,  were  so  wary  of 
the  fire  they  would  not  go  near  it. 

Anyone  who  has  spent  any  time  in 
the  orient  knows  that  women  there 
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bear  children  without  pain  and  go 
back  to  work  almost  immediately. 
In  our  civilization,  however,  child- 
birth was  associated  with  pain  until 
recently.  But  now  we  are  hearing 
more  and  more  about  "childbirth 
without  fear"  and  "painless  child- 
birth." A  man  might  ask,  "Is  it  or  is 
it  not  painful?"  Well,  it  can  be  or 
it  need  not  be.  The  difference  is 
a  matter  of  whether  the  mother 
feels  she  is  in  control  of  the  situa- 
tion or  whether  she  passively  sub- 
mits herself  to  it. 

Doctors  and  nurses  frequently 
speak  of  the  "threshold  of  pain." 
They  mean  by  this  the  limit  of  pain 
a  person  can  endure.  I  have  read 
reports  by  some  doctors  who  say 
women  have  a  higher  threshold  than 
men;  others  say  men  have  the  higher 
threshold.  Friends  of  mine  who  are 
nurses  tell  me  that,  although  men 
cannot  take  as  much  pain  as  women, 
they  disguise  their  feelings  about  it 
better.  In  our  culture  a  man  is  con- 
ditioned to  be  a  "he-man."  He  must 
grit  his  teeth  and  bear  his  suffering 
without  complaint  so  that  he  won't 
be  labeled  a  "sissy." 

I  think  that  the  threshold  of  pain 
is  a  matter  that  rests  with  the  indi- 
vidual. The  person,  male  or  female, 
who  has  control  over  the  stimulus 
producing  the  pain  suffers  less  than 
one  who  surrenders  to  it.  Further- 
more, I  maintain  that  prayer  not 
only  gives  one  confidence  over  pain 
but  it  releases  energy  with  which 
to  wrestle  with  the  hurt. 

Finally,  we  said  that  praying  has 
a  calming  effect,  that  it  reduces 
anxiety.  On  this  point  the  findings 
of  two  English  scientists  are  perti- 
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nent.  They  gave  a  series  of  identical 
electric  shocks  to  two  groups  of  peo- 
ple. One  group  was  told  that  they 
would  feel  pain;  the  other  group 
was  tested  without  the  word  "pain" 
being  used  in  the  directions.  Sure 
enough,  those  who  had  heard  the 
word  "pain"  in  their  instructions  felt 
it  in  the  experiment.  Those  who  had 
not  heard  the  world  felt  only  a  tick- 
ling sensation  and  no  pain.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  groups,  the 
experimenters  concluded,  was  that 
the  anticipation  of  pain  in  the  first 
group  increased  anxiety,  and  the 
anxiety  led  to  pain. 

Similarly,  an  experiment  con- 
ducted at  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
showed  that  burning  heat  and  elec- 
trical shock  are  less  painful  if  anxiety 
is  dispelled  than  if  it  is  not.  What's 
more,  Dr.  Harris  E.  Hill  reported, 
morphine  diminishes  pain  if  anxiety 
is  high,  but  it  has  practically  no  ef- 
fect if  the  anxiety  is  low. 

There  is  no  more  effective  way  a 
person  can  dispel  his  own  anxiety 
than  through  prayer.  It  reassures 
him,  and  that  reassurance  is  just 
what  the  victim  needs  to  get  him 
through  a  siege  of  pain.  Don't  ex- 
pect it  to  go  away  just  by  muttering 
a  sentence  like,  "Why  does  it  have 
to  hurt?"  Pray  it  away.  ■  ■ 
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Down  with  litterhuss ! 


Teaming  Up  on  Trash 


By  Frank  L.   Remington 


RECENTLY  a  motorist  parked 
on  the  main  street  of  a  small 
mid-western  town.  As  he  waited  for 
his  wife  to  come  out  of  a  market,  he 
crumpled  up  a  candy  wrapper  and 
absently  tossed  it  out  the  car  win- 
dow. Passing  by,  a  teen-age  boy 
picked  up  the  paper  and  handed  it 
back  to  the  driver. 


"It's  empty,"  the  motorist  said.  "I 
don't  want  it." 

"And  neither  does  this  town,"  the 
youth  replied,  politely  but  firmly. 
"We  keep  our  streets  clean.  Please 
dispose  of  your  refuse  in  a  trash 
can." 

That  happened  in  Indiana,  one  of 
the  many  states  waging  a  constant 


This  great  white  litter  of  newspapers  on  the  U.S.  Capitol  grounds  was  left 
by  thoughtless  spectators  who  watched  an  Independence  Day  Fireworks 
Display. 


battle  against  the  great  American 
litterbug,  who  thoughtlessly  clutters 
roadsides,  parks,  and  other  public 
places  with  tons  upon  tons  of  un- 
sightly candy  wrappers,  fruit  rinds, 
tin  cans  and  other  debris.  It  costs 
the  states  and  counties  of  the  nation 
a  staggering  $100,000,000  annually 
to  clean  up  the  mess.  The  litterbug 
is  a  scourge  on  the  beauty  of  our 
streets,  highways,  and  parks. 

Until  recently,  many  of  us  thought 
nothing  of  throwing  trash  out  our 
car  window,  possibly  not  realizing 
how  it  spoils  the  natural  beauty  and 
menaces  public  health  by  affording 
house  flies  and  other  insect  pests 
ready-made  breeding  places.  But 
public  indignation  over  the  litterbug 
is  mounting  in  this  country — and  it's 
high  time.  About  forty  states  now 
have  litter  laws  with  penalties  rang- 
ing from  $2  to  $1,000. 

These  days  the  careless  and  un- 
thinking motorist  or  pedestrian  who 
has  regarded  the  whole  outdoors  as 
a  convenient  "garbage  can"  for  his 
waste  may  be  in  for  an  unpleasant 
surprise.  Indeed,  he's  lucky  any  more 
if  he  gets  off  with  a  reprimand.  In 
Placer  County,  California,  for  ex- 
ample, a  judge  recently  slapped  a 
fine  of  $27  each  on  a  young  couple 
who  blithely  pitched  a  batch  of 
empty  pop  bottles  out  of  their  car. 

Some  states  sentence  convicted 
litterbugs  to  pick  up  all  the  trash 
along  a  mile  or  so  of  highway.  In 
Massachusetts,  a-  garbage  spreader  or 
bottle  tosser  may  have  his  driving 
license  suspended  for  thirty  days. 
Georgia,  perhaps,  has  enacted  the 
stiff  est  penalty  of  all:  $1,000  fine 
or  six  months  in  jail,  or  both. 
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Policeman  surveys  litter  tossed  out  on 
highway  by  a  mobile  litterbug. 


ONE  of  the  best  anti-fitter 
weapons  is  the  litterbag  to 
hang  inside  the  car.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  for  riders  to  put  their  trip 
trash  into  the  bag  and  empty  it  at 
some  proper  place.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  such  bags  are  avail- 
able free  at  gas  stations. 

However,  any  kind  of  sturdy  bag 
or  container,  including  an  ordinary 
market  bag,  will  do  if  nothing  else 
is  available.  And  when  the  litterbag 
is  full  it  should  be  disposed  of  at 
the  home  garbage  or  trash  can  or 


in  "Travel  Trash"  receptacles  pro- 
vided for  motorists'  convenience  at 
"roadside  rests,"  at  cooperating  serv- 
ice stations  and  other  roadside  busi- 
ness establishments. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  litter- 
bug  problem  is  the  sincere  person 
who  glimpses  a  heap  of  roadside 
rubbish  and  exclaims,  "How  dis- 
gusting!" Yet,  at  the  very  next  bend 
in  the  road  he  may  thoughtlessly 
toss  a  newspaper  or  candy  wrapper 
out  his  car  window.  Of  course,  one 
piece  of  paper  makes  little  difference, 
but  the  cumulative  effect  of  those 
who  think  in  that  vein  is  an  appalling 
mass  of  litter.  Everyone  has  to  co- 
operate. 


If  you  as  an  individual  follow  six 
suggestions,  you'll  do  much  to  help 
in  banishing  the  scourge  of  the 
litterbug — and  you'll  also  be  helping 
to  keep  America  beautiful. 

1.  Dispose  of  your  trash  in  a 
proper  receptacle — wherever  you 
are. 

2.  Urge  your  community  officials 
to  provide  sufficient  litter  receptacles 
— conveniently  located. 

3.  Carry  a  litterbag  in  your  car. 

4.  Encourage  educational  pro- 
grams to  prevent  litter. 

5.  Set  a  good  example  for  chil- 
dren— habits  are  formed  early. 

6.  Ask  your  friends  to  join  the 
fight  against  litter.  ■  ■ 


MAY  PRIZE  WINNERS 

We  are  grateful  to  everyone  of  you  who  sent  in  articles  this  month  in  the  "Why  I 
Am  a  Christian"  Contest.  It  is  always  difficult  to  decide  on  the  winners  because 
there  are  so  many  good  entries.  But  finally  we  have  selected  the  top  articles.  First 
prize  goes  to  SP/5  James  S.  Wilson,  1315  N.  4th  St.,  Killeen,  Tex.  James  is  in  Hq. 
Co.,  50th  Infan.,  Ft.  Hood,  Texas.  His  article  appears  on  the  inside  front  cover. 
He  has  received  a  small  gift  of  $15.00. 

We  are  not  able  to  publish  the  testimonies  of  second  place  and  third  place  prize 
winners.  But  second  place  goes  to  Mrs.  Kay  Campbell,  3225  Fort  Boulevard — Apt.  4, 
El  Paso,  Texas.  Her  husband  is  Pvt.  Frederick  W.  Campbell,  Medical-Dental  Detach- 
ment, U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Center,  Fort  Bliss.  Mrs.  Campbell  has  received  a  small 
honorarium  of  $7.00. 

H.  M.  James  W.  Dillman,  539-51-87  Staff,  United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois  took  third  prize.  A  small  gift  of  $5.00  has  gone  to  him. 

Congratulations  to  all. 

And  now  why  don't  you  enter  the  contest?  We'd  like  to  have  your  entry.  Write 
400  words  on  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian."  Write  as  if  you  were  urging  an  unsaved 
person  to  become  a  Christian.  Send  along  your  manuscript.  Type  it  if  possible,  but 
if  not  send  it  in  legible  handwriting.  Do  it  now.  Mail  to: 
Editor,  THE  LINK, 
122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington  2,  D.C. 
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A  Christian's  Work  Should  Be  Creative 


By  James  W.  Cariy,  Jr. 


ONE  of  the  nation's  top  salesmen, 
a  quiet  and  unassuming  man, 
stroked  his  small  white  mustache — 
the  only  mannerism  to  reflect  his 
tiredness  from  a  busy  week  of  visit- 
ing customers. 

The  agent  for  a  large  manufacturer 
in  a  metropolitan  southeastern  city, 
he  sat  wearily  in  a  Dallas  hotel.  His 
work  was  completed  four  days  ahead 
of  schedule.  It  was  Saturday  and  he 
would  resume  his  calls  on  prospects 
on  Monday  in  the  nearby  city  of 
Fort  Worth. 

His  dilemma:  should  he  return 
home  for  two  days  or  remain  in 
Dallas  and  save  both  money  and  the 
inconvenience  of  a  flight  home  and 
back?  As  quickly  as  the  problem  had 
appeared,  it  left  his  mind. 

He  stopped  thinking  of  excuses  to 
forego  the  extra  effort  needed  to  get 
back  to  his  home  and  the  week-end 
church  services.  He  jumped  up, 
phoned  for  plane  reservations,  and 
started  packing  his  suitcase. 

For  he  felt  it  a  privilege  to  return 
and  teach  his  Sunday  school  class 
of  young  men,  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-three.    Almost    every    week 


end,  he  faced  the  same  problem  of 
whether  to  stay  in  a  strange  city,  or 
spend  much  of  his  own  money — 
gained  from  commissions — to  get 
back  and  be  with  his  family,  as  well 
as  teach  his  class.  Always,  his  re- 
sponse was  the  same.  He  headed  for 
home. 

His  devotion  to  Christ  is  con- 
tagious. In  his  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  teaching,  twenty-five  of  his 
church  school  students  have  gone 
into  full-time  Christian  service.  And 
a  thousand  others  have  related  their 
faith  to  their  secular  vocation. 

In  the  wider  community  and 
country  at  large,  this  salesman  daily 
has  rubbed  shoulders  with  people 
in  the  workaday  world  and  in- 
spired them  through  his  concept  of 
"religion  in  the  rough."  His  life  sym- 
bolically demonstrates  that  a  per- 
sonal religion  helps  man  face  up  to 
the  tough  problems  of  the  rough 
and  tumble  struggles  of  mankind. 
Each  job,  he  feels,  can  reflect  spirit- 
ual dignity  and  devotion,  challenge 
and  commitment. 

"I  feel  that  each  of  us  today  is 
truly    a    prophet — a    good    or    bad 


Mr.  Carty  is  professor  of  Journalism  at  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va., 
and  also  writes  for  many  magazines. 


prophet  who  bears  some  kind  of 
message  to  the  people  he  meets 
daily,"  he  said  in  an  interview.  He 
admits  that  he  meets  his  modern- 
day  prophets  everywhere  during  his 
weekly  travels  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles. 

"One  prophet,"  he  sees,  "is  my 
prophet  of  good  cheer,  which  rubs 
off  on  me  and  causes  me  to  smile. 
Another  is  my  prophet  of  achieve- 
ment, who  inspires  me  to  go  out 
and  overcome  obstacles.  Another,  a 
prophet  of  culture,  makes  me  want 
to  polish  myself." 

Thousands  of  persons  know  this 
salesman  as  a  "prophet  of  gener- 
osity," who  gives  of  himself  and  his 
time  unselfishly. 

God  Calls  to  Many  Careers 

Unfortunately,  too  many  persons 
think  of  secular  work  as  set  apart 
from  religious  professions.  They  fail 
to  see  that  one  does  not  have  to  be 
a  minister  or  missionary  to  serve 
God. 

But  this  salesman's  life  shows  that 
most  secular  vocations  can  be  Chris- 
tian callings  to  cooperate  with  God 
in  building  His  kingdom.  And  1  Co- 
rinthians 3:9  records:  "For  we  are 
fellow  workmen  for  God.  .  .  ." 

Vocational  guidance  counselors 
explain  there  are  more  than  thirty 
thousand  different  types  of  occupa- 
tions and  jobs.  Of  this  number,  more 
than  two-thirds  are  defined  and 
classified  in  the  Dictionary  of  Oc- 
cupational Titles.  Most  of  these  po- 
sitions can  classify  as  Christian  call- 
ings. There  are  some  exceptions  as 
professional  gambling,  thievery, 
prostitution. 


Three  basic  characteristics  which 
cause  a  secular  vocation  to  become 
a  Christian  calling  are  service, 
creativity,  and  craftsmanship.  Other 
religious  overtones  of  a  job  are  pride 
in  accomplishments,  dignity,  realiza- 
tion of  the  significance  of  specific  as- 
signments and  their  meaning  in  the 
total  work. 

Jesus  set  the  example  with  words 
and  deeds.  The  New  Testament 
points  out  that  Christ  served  others 
creatively.  In  like  manner,  each  per- 
son can  dedicate  his  talents  and  time, 
abilities  and  achievements,  capaci- 
ties and  courage  to  God. 

The  findings  of  some  studies  have 
led  researchers  to  conclude  that 
about  half  of  the  persons  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  present  jobs. 
They  were  poorly  informed  about 
them,  took  them  too  casually,  and 
then  kept  them  rather  than  get  out 
of  the  rut,  or  drifted  aimlessly  into 
other  uninspiring  work. 

Yet,  a  person  can  feel  delight  in 
producing  a  workmanlike  job  and 
be  proud  of  his  achievements.  He 
can  do  this  even  without  having 
inordinate  self-love  for  his  own  per- 
sonal  creativeness. 

The  sense  of  craftsmanship  per- 
haps is  more  difficult  to  attain  in 
certain  kinds  of  work  than  others, 
because  some  laborers  deal  with  the 
total  product  and  others  with  only 
a  part.  A  glass  blower  can  see  his 
creation  as  it  takes  the  art  form  that 
enchants  customers.  But  employees 
of  an  automotive  factory  may  see 
only  a  small  part  of  an  assembly- 
line.  Yet  the  latter  are  able  to  visual- 
ize the  complete  product — a  stylized 
car.  They  also  know  that  their  com- 
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petent  workmanship  made  the  prod- 
uct adequate,  whereas  faulty  work 
would  have  led  to  a  defective  auto 
that  could  have  caused  accidental 
death  or  injury. 

Determining  the  significance  of 
different  kinds  of  work  is  complex 
and  difficult.  Some  individuals  can 
see  the  results  of  their  work  easily  as 
when  two  policemen  smash  a  nar- 
cotics ring. 

Each  employer  and  employee 
should  interpret  his  own  occupation 
in  the  light  of  his  own  understand- 
ing of  Christian  principles.  Dignity 
and  a  Christian  bearing  will  come 
to  those  who  develop  a  sense  of  a 
xeligious  calling. 

That  sense  of  vocation  may  come 
in  the  field  of  politics.  There,  a 
C.  William  O'Neill  embodies  the 
highest  standards  of  morality,  justice, 
and  truth  in  the  office  of  Attorney 
General,  Governor  and  State  Su- 
preme Justice  of  Ohio  in  turn. 

Or  this  creative  calling  may  come 
in  the  business  field.  It  may  be  ex- 
emplified in  such  men  as  Daniel  V. 
McEachern,  Seattle  contractor; 
Stanley  S.  Kresge,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  S.  S.  Kresge  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  or  B.  D.  Phillips, 
:Sr.,  President  of  the  T.  W.  Phillips 
Gas  &  Oil  Company  of  Butler,  Pa. 

These  philanthropists  have  de- 
voted their  money,  their  time,  their 
leadership  training  to  educational 
and  other  worthwhile  institutions. 

In  the  world  of  the  press,  the 
writers  interpret  and  inform  so  that 
the  reader  can  base  his  decisions  on 
fact.  Leading  journalists  are  W.  G. 
Churchill,  managing  editor  of  The 
Nashville  Tennessean,  and  Winston 


Kent  Pendleton  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  chief  of  the  Florida  Press 
Bureau. 

The  zestful  happy  way  these  men 
handle  their  work  provides  clues  for 
others  about  how  to  select  a  career. 

What  Is  God's  Will  for  You? 

Each  individual  should  discover 
the  nature  of  his  particular  voca- 
tional aptitudes,  attitudes,  and  his 
emotional,  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  qualifications.  The  testing 
programs  of  the  eighteen  hundred 
colleges  and  universities  will  help 
him  determine  his  strong  and  weak 
points  and  his  personality  and  voca- 
tional profiles. 

Through  talks  with  specialists,  in 
particular  vocations  and  informa- 
tional guidance  personnel  at  colleges 
and  industrial  firms,  a  person  can 
learn  about  the  nature  of  specific 
jobs.  He  should  determine  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  occupa- 
tion, its  importance  and  its  relation 
to  society,  the  number  of  workers 
in  the  field  and  projected  employee 
needs,  the  duties;  qualifications  nec- 
essary: sex,  age,  special  skills,  spe- 
cial tools,  legislation  affecting  it; 
general  and  special  preparations; 
methods  of  entering,  time  to  ob- 
tain skill,  line  of  advancement;  re- 
lated occupations  to  which  job  may 
lead,  earnings,  hours,  regularity  of 
employment,  health  hazards  if  any, 
organizations,  place  of  employment. 
He  can  see  whether  he  would  like 
them  and  be  able  to  perform  them 
competently. 

He  may  do  a  succession  of  in- 
teresting jobs  in  life,  as  has  been  the 
case  with   Louis   Cochran  of  Santa 
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Monica,  Calif.  An  attorney,  he  has 
been  an  FBI  agent,  a  U.  S.  Intelli- 
gence Agent  in  World  War  II,  and 
a  top  flight  novelist. 

Cochran's  best-selling  literary 
works  help  readers  learn  how  to 
solve  problems  spiritually.  Some  of 
his  works  are  Flood  Tides,  which 
describes  the  life  of  a  country  school 
teacher  in  the  Deep  South;  Black 
Earth,  a  novel  about  a  depression; 
Son  of  Haman,  Boss  Man,  and  Row's 
End,  three  sociological  novels  about 
the  Mississippi  Delta  and  The  Fool 
of  God,  a  biography  of  Alexander 
Campbell. 

Or  a  person  may  stay  in  one  field, 


"Would    you    mind?    I've    got    a    timid 
patient  in  the  outer  office." 


as  the  entertainment  business,  or 
coaching.  Outstanding  persons  are 
Gale  Storm,  television  entertainer; 
Bud  Wilkinson,  Oklahoma  football 
mentor. 

Some  individuals  may  develop  a 
sense  of  calling  both  in  their  primary 
vocation  and  their  avocation. 

A  devout  scientist,  the  late  David 
B.  Steinman,  related  his  specialty 
of  engineering  to  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. The  dean  of  American 
bridge  builders,  he  designed  and 
built  more  than  440  bridges  on  five 
continents.  He  also  wrote  24  books, 
600  professional  articles,  and  more 
than  150  poems. 

Dr.  Steinman  said,  "The  complete 
man  has  three  dimensions:  the  in- 
tellectual, the  aesthetic,  and  the 
spiritual.  These  are  the  three  divine 
gifts  that  exalt  man  above  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  These  three  di- 
mensions find  expression  in  science, 
religion  and  art. 

"In  every  dedicated  work  of  man, 
whether  it  be  a  humble  labor  or  an 
inspired  achievement,  we  are  doing 
God's  work,  reverently  following  his 
plan  and  continuing  the  work  of 
creation. 

"In  the  planting  of  a  flower,  a 
tree,  or  a  wheat  field,  in  the  build- 
ing of  an  airplane,  a  bridge  or  a 
cathedral,  in  the  writing  of  a  poem, 
a  song,  or  a  glorious  symphony;  in 
whatever  we  do  with  a  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation, whenever  we  cooperate  with 
divine  forces  and  draw  upon  powers 
beyond  ourselves — we  are  working 
with  God." 

It  is  through  the  permeation  of 
all  of  life  with  Christian  faith  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  comes.       ■  ■ 
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WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 
Arnold  Porter 


Randolph,  What  Are  You  Looking  For? 


RANDOLPH  has  expressed  at 
various  times  a  certain  discon- 
tent with  Europe  which  I  had  hoped 
would  change  with. time.  We  talked 
about  it  not  long  ago. 

"I  hate  this  place,"  Randolph  said. 

"Now,  now,  this  isn't  Sondrestrom 
Fjord  or  K-6,  remember;  this  is  Eu- 
rope. What  about  the  trips  you've 
taken  to  Garmisch  in  Bavaria,  or  to 
Paris?" 

"Garmisch  is  for  Bavarians  is 
what  I  think." 

"Didn't  you  even  like  the 
churches?" 

"No.  They  have  no  heat,  no  kit- 
chens and  they  have  ridiculous 
steeples." 

"One  thing  at  a  time,  please.  No 
heat?" 
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"Not  enough." 

"Enough  for  the  people  who  live 
there?" 

"Yes,  but  not  enough  for  me." 

"Ah,  so.  What  about  kitchens?" 

"They  just  don't  have  any.  It's 
like  not  having  a  pulpit.  After  all, 
no  kitchen,  no  crumbs  for  the 
church  mice." 

"Well,  do  you  go  to  church  in 
pursuit  of  a  church  supper  or  of 
heaven?" 

"Both." 

"And  if  there  are  no  church  sup- 
pers?" 

"I  don't  go  very  often  overseas." 

"I  see.  But  that's  a  dangerous  pro- 
cedure, Randolph." 

"It's  safer  than  a  trip  to  the  Zug- 
spitz  mountain." 


"Did  you  make  that  trip?" 

"No,  certainly  not.  I  might  have 
caught  my  tail  in  the  cogwheel  that 
pulls  that  beastly  little  train.  Or 
someone  trying  to  ski  might  have 
fallen  on  me.  Then,  too,  the  crows 
up  there  have  a  reputation  for  being 
huge  and  hungry.  And  besides.    .  ." 

"Besides  what?" 

"It  snows  up  there." 

"Well  so  it  does,  Randolph.  That's 
why  most  people  go  up  there." 

"It  doesn't  snow  in  Texas  and  I 
don't  like  it." 

'Tve  seen  plentv  of  snow  in  Fort 
Worth." 

"I'm  from  San  Antonio  and  I  think 
it's  terrible." 

"Oh,  San  Antonio  isn't  so  bad." 

"I  mean  I  don't  like  snow  and 
you  know  it.  Wherever  there's  snow, 
I'm  not  going." 

"You'll  miss  quite  a  bit  of  Europe." 

"Good!" 

"All  right,  all  right!  What  about 
the  steeples   at  Garmisch?" 

"They're  ridiculous.  They  look 
like  onions." 

"Why  do  you  think  that's  ridicu- 
lous?" 

"Who  ever  heard  of  a  steeple  that 
looks  like  an  onion?  What's  attrac- 
tive about  an  onion?" 

"What's  attractive  about  those 
domes  at  the  old  chapel  at  Randolph 
Air  Force  Base?" 

"Why,  I've  seen  them  all  my  life 
and  thev're  beautiful." 


"You  have  provincial  eyes,  Ran- 
dolph." 

"Oh  no,  mv  eves  are  small  and 
black." 

"I  see.  Well,  Randolph,  tell  me 
about  your  trip  to  Paris.  Did  you 
like  that?" 

"Not  very  much." 

"Didn't  you  like  the  fountains?" 

"It's  easy  to  drown  in  those 
things." 

"What  about  the  Egyptian  Obe- 
lisk?" 

"I  know  those  Egyptians  wor- 
shiped cats." 

"Did  you  see  the  Arch  of  Tri- 
umph?" 

"I  almost  burned  my  head  off  on 
a  light  under  there." 

"How  about  the  Eiffel  Tower?" 

"Too  many  pigeons." 

"Didn't  you  like  Xotre  Dame?" 

"Not  as  well  as  the  Alamo." 

"Did  you  go  to  the  Louvre?" 

"I  got  lost  in  there  looking  for  a 
way  out.  I  passed  up  more  culture 
in  less  time  than  any  mouse  alive." 

"Randolph,  did  you  find  one  thing 
in  Paris  interesting?" 

"Oh  yes,  my  father-in-law  told  me 
all  about  it." 

"No   doubt.   Well,  what  was   it?" 

"Les  Halles,  the  public  market. 
Garbage  everywhere.  It  was  as  go@d 
as  he  said." 

"Well,  Randolph,  I  suppose  every- 
one finds  what  he  looks  for." 


WORTH  QUOTING:  Success  is  relative — the  more  success  the  more  relatives. 
— Tit-Bits,  London,  ...  If  you  add  just  five  words  a  month  to  your  vocabu- 
lary, in  a  single  year  your  friends  will  wonder  who  in  the  world  you  think 
you  are  anyway. — Seng  FelloAvship  News. 
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They  seek  to  outsmart  the 


Intruders  in  the  Forest 


By   Charlotte   and  Dan  Ross 


THE  pounding  of  tire  chains  on 
the  icy  road  alerted  the  Win- 
stons  even  before  the  headlights  of 
the  stranger's  car  were  visible  at  the 
bend  of  the  road.  Jim  Winston  had 
been  cleaning  the  cage  of  the  hom- 
ing pigeons  when  he  first  heard  the 
unexpected  sound.  With  a  surprised 
glance  at  his  wife,  he  walked  over  to 
the  window  of  the  log  cabin.  It 
looked  out  on  the  road  which  was 
covered  with  ice,  and  the  great  for- 
est pines  mantled  with  snow  from 
the  light  morning  storm. 
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He  watched .  the  approaching  se- 
dan bump  its  way  along  the  rutted, 
little-used  road,  its  progress  marked 
by  the  rocking  beam  of  headlights 
against  the  starry  winter  night. 
Eleanor  joined  him  at  the  window, 
studying  the  car  as  well.  She  won- 
dered who  they  were. 

"They'll  be  needing  a  warm  drink 
whoever  they  are,"  he  said.  "Better 
put  on  fresh  tea." 

She  moved  back  to  the  stove  and 
he  opened  the  door  and  stood  in  the 
crisp  November  night  to  greet  the 


uninvited  visitors.  He  wondered  who 
they  could  be.  Surely  not  the  Forest 
Rangers;  they  came  rarely  and  al- 
ways during  the  day.  And  this  was 
not  a  spot  to  expect  anyone  else. 
Then  the  radio  report  he'd  heard  in 
the  afternoon  came  to  him  in  omi- 
nous memory.  The  payroll  robbery 
at  the  pulp  mill  in  St.  Quentin  and 
the  killing  of  the  watchman  by  two 
armed  bandits. 

The  car  drove  up  in  front  of  the 
cabin  now  and  he  saw  that  there 
were  just  two  men  in  it.  The  coinci- 
dence made  him  glance  nervously  in- 
side where  Eleanor  was  busy  at  the 
stove.  Too  late  to  discuss  it  with  her 
now.  Anyway,  his  imagination  was 
probably  working  overtime. 

A  fat,  solidly-built  fellow  in  city 
clothes  got  out  first  and  came  across 
to  Winston  with  a  too-smooth  smile 
and  an  offered  hand. 

"Guess  you  must  be  Winston." 
The  voice  had  a  harsh  New  England 
twang. 

"That's    right." 

"My  name  is  Smith.  Bill  Smith, 
and  my  friend,"  he  looked  around 
and  indicated  the  other  man  who 
had  come  up  to  join  them,  "is  Tom 
Jones." 

The  second  man  was  thin  and 
younger  than  the  one  who  called 
himself  Smith.  He  had  watery  blue 
eyes  and  a  mouth  that  twitched  nerv- 
ously. "I've  read  your  articles  in  the 
hunting  magazines,  Winston,"  he 
said.  "And  seen  your  photos  as  well." 

"Good.  Come  in  and  have  a  warm 
drink,"  Winston  invited,  his  weath- 
ered young  face  showing  none  of  his 
inner  uneasiness.  He  saw  that  the 
big  man  carried  a  rifle  and  guessed 


that  the  other  one  would  probably 
be  armed. 

"We  heard  back  in  the  village," 
Smith  said  as  he  came  inside,  "that 
you  and  your  wife  were  up  here  in 
the  game  reserve  doing  a  series  of 
nature  pictures.  We  were  more  than 
interested,  weren't .  we,  Tom?"  Tom 
answered  with  a  laconic  smile  and 
Smith  continued  glibly,  "We  just  had 
to  come  up  and  see  how  you  were 
making  out.  Too  interesting  for  us 
tourists  to  miss,  even  in  this  weather. 
I  guess  you  understand,  Mrs.  Win- 
ston." 

The  fat  man  nodded  to  Eleanor 
who  stood  by  the  stove  and  watched 
her  husband  as  if  for  a  possible  clue 
to  his  thoughts.  She  gave  a  slight 
smile  and  prepared  tea  and  toast  and 
plates  of  tempting  hot  stew.  From 
the  tenseness  of  her  movements  Win- 
ston knew  his  wife  wasn't  too  happy 
about  their  guests.  And  he  was  con- 
scious of  something  missing  from  the 
room.  It  took  him  a  moment  to  real- 
ize it  was  the  cage  with  the  two  hom- 
ing pigeons.  It  was  nowhere  in 
sight.  Eleanor  must  have  taken  it 
out  back  in  the  shed  while  he'd  been 
greeting  the  two  strangers. 

SMITH  kept  his  rifle  close  to  him, 
leaning  it  against  a  cot  by  his 
chair. 

"No  one  comes  here,"  Winston 
told  them,  tea  in  hand.  "But  then 
this  is  a  Game  Reserve  and  so  an 
area  prohibited  to  hunters."  As  he 
said  this,  he  glanced  up  at  Eleanor 
with  meaningful  eyes. 

Smith  gulped  his  tea  and  tackled 
the  toast  and  stew.  Jones  was  a  little 
more  fastidious  but  just  as  hungry 
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judging  by  the  way  his  portion  van- 
ished. 

Smith  chuckled.  "I  suppose  you 
wonder  how  we  got  the  nerve  to 
come   up   here."   He   eyed   Eleanor. 

"Not  since  you've  explained  your 
interest  in  our  work,"  Winston  tried 
to  pass  it  off  easily. 

Smith  leaned  forward.  "Right.  But 
that's  not  the  whole  story.  We  want 
to  rest  for  awhile.  Away  from  the 
rat  race  of  the  city,  you  know  how 
it  is.  And  what  better  place  than 
right  here?  I  see  you've  got  an  empty 
cabin  just  across  the  yard." 

"Yes,"  Winston  admitted.  "The 
Forest  Rangers  use  both  these  places 
from  time  to  time."  He  didn't  dare 
look  at  his  wife  because  now  he  was 
convinced  these  were  the  gunmen, 
and  this  was  the  spot  they'd  chosen 
for  a  hideout.  And  likely  they'd  show 
small  mercy  to  Eleanor  and  him  after 
they'd  made  use  of  them.  "It  will  be 
strange  having  neighbors  again,"  he 
said. 

He  knew  the  two  could  have  had 
no  official  permission  to  come  there. 
They'd  probably  made  conversation 
at  old  Gautreau's  general  store.  Per- 
haps that  bald-headed  old  innocent 
had  himself  explained  all  about  their 
picture-taking  expedition  and  men- 
tioned the  big  store  of  supplies  he 
sold  them  for  their  winter-long  stay 
in  the  forest. 

"Well,"  Smith  said,  getting  up 
from  his  chair.  "I  guess  we'll  move 
into  that  other  cabin.  We'll  need 
some  firewood,  bedclothes  and  gro- 
ceries. I  imagine  you  can  spare 
some."  It  wasn't  a  mere  statement 
the  way  he  said  it.  It  was  an  order. 

Winston   nodded   and   stood.    He 


looked  at  Eleanor  for  the  first  time 
since  the  men  had  eaten  and  saw 
the  terror  in  her  eyes.  He  glanced 
down  at  the  floor  with  a  troubled 
sigh.  He  knew  there  was  something 
he  must  do.  But  what?  To  under- 
take an  open  showdown  with  the 
two  could  endanger  both  their  lives. 

"You  got  plenty  of  cameras  and 
stuff  here."  Jones  stared  at  the  shelf 
of   equipment   greedily. 

"We  need  a  lot."  Winston's  an- 
swer was  preoccupied. 

"I  suppose  you  use  movie  cameras 
for  action  shots?"  Smith  said  with 
one  of  his  unpleasant  smiles. 

"Sometimes,"  Winston  agreed. 

Then  Eleanor  spoke.  Her  entry  in 
the  conversation  caused  her  hus- 
band a  slight  surprise.  "He  gets  his 
most  successful  shots  at  night.  Using 
infra-red  film  and  a  telescopic  lens. 
It's  amazing  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
catch  wild  life  on  the  prowl  after 
dark." 

"It's  possible,"  Winston  began, 
"but  we  ..." 

Eleanor  interrupted.  "We  have  a 
lot  of  trouble  getting  ready  for  them. 
Still  we  use  that  type  of  film  all  the 
time." 

Winston  realized  she  must  have  a 
good  reason  for  bringing  up  the  sub- 
ject and  added  casually,  "There's 
always  a  new  idea  coming  along." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Eleanor  brightly. 
"Like  Mr.  Gautreau's  homing 
pigeons.  Surely  he  must  have  told 
you  about  them." 

Jones  moved  in  closer,  an  intent 
look  on  his  pinched  face.  "No,  he 
didn't,  Mrs.  Winston.  Just  where  do 
they  fit  in?" 

She  managed  a  smile.  "It's  an  idea 
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of  Cautreau,  who  runs  the  general 
store  at  the  village.  You  met  him  on 
the  way  up,  I  suppose.  In  the  win- 
ter these  roads  are  impassable  after 
a  few  storms.  And  he  has  this  idea  to 
give  us  some  contact  with  the  out- 
side world  in  an  emergency.  He's 
training  these  homing  pigeons  and 
plans  to  send  them  up  by  the  Forest 
Rangers  on  their  next  visit  in  case 
we  have  trouble." 

There  was  a  moment  of  coldness 
in  the  room  that  matched  the  zero 
atmosphere  outside.  As  if  the  mas- 
querade the  two  intruders  had  car- 
ried up  to  now  might  be  suddenly 
dropped. 

"Quite  an  idea,"  Smith's  voice  was 
hard.  "I  hope  you'll  never  have  to 
make  use  of  them.  We'll  just  take 
the  wood,  groceries  and  things  and 
see  you  in  the  morning." 

"Mr.  Smith,"  Winston  said  quite 
calmly,  realizing  he  owed  it  to  Elea- 
nor to  have  it  settled.  "How  did  the 
Government  agent  come  to  let  you 
make  this  trip  up  here?" 

Smith  stood  by  the  door,  his  grin 
was  nasty.  "He  didn't,"  he  said  curt- 
ly. And  he  went  out. 

Jones  stood  by  nervously  as  Win- 
ston put  a  few  items,  of  groceries  in 
a  carton  for  the  two  to  eat  at  break- 
fast. 

The  younger  man  gave  a  phony 
laugh.  "Don't  worry  about  Smith," 
he  advised.  "These  rich  guys  are  all 
a  little  cracked." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Smith  is  rich?"  Eleanor 
asked.     . 

"Has  more  money  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with,"  the  younger  man 
winked  confidentially  and  took  the 
carton  from  Winston.  "See  you  in  the 


morning,"  he  said  and  followed 
Smith  out  into  the  frosty  night. 

When  the  door  closed,  Winston 
sat  down  in  bewilderment.  Eleanor 
came  over  and  rested  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  "You  think  they're  the  kill- 
ers, don't  you?" 

"They  could  be.  I  can't  afford  to 
take  chances  with  you  here." 

"I'm  sure  they're  the  ones,"  Elea- 
nor said. 

THE  car  outside  started  again 
and  was  moved  closer  to  the 
other  cabin.  Through  the  corner  of 
a  frosted  window  Winston  watched 
them  go  inside.  It  meant  the  end 
of  his  work.  They  couldn't  stay  here 
now.  But  how  would  they  manage 
to  get  away?  The  Rangers  had 
brought  them  up  in  their  car  and 
they  wouldn't  be  by  for  weeks  again. 
Winston  knew  he'd  made  a  fatal  er- 
ror in  not  equipping  themselves  with 
a  ham  radio  outfit.  That  could  have 
made  all  the  difference.  Gautreau's 
homing  pigeons  were  a  reality  and 
not  promised  as  Eleanor  had  lied  to 
the  strangers.  But  even  with  them 
out  back  and  ready  to  use  there  was 
no  real  hope.  In  the  tests  they'd 
made  before  the  storm  came,  none 
of  the  pigeons  had  found  its  way 
back  to  the  village  store. 

"I  don't  know,"  Gautreau  had 
scratched  his  bald  pate  when  Win- 
ston broke  the  news  of  the  birds' 
stupidity.  "Must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  breed.  I  train  them  right." 

Well,  no  matter.  They  wouldn't  be 
any  use  now.  He  turned  to  Eleanor. 
"I've  got  to  get  us  out  of  this  some 
way." 

"Don't  be  so   dramatic,"  Eleanor 
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kept  her  poise.  "We'll  manage." 

Winston  went  over  and  kissed  her. 
"Comforting  thought  even  if  I  don't 
believe  it." 

"I  think  you  should  take  some 
pictures.  Some  special  pictures," 
Eleanor  suggested. 

"Not  now,  dear!"  He  groaned. 
"I'm  too  nervous  to  work." 

"Not  for  this  job,  darling,"  she 
said  patiently. 

Thoroughly  irritated  he  went  on. 
"And  why  did  you  tell  them  all  that 
nonsense  about  my  using  infra-red 
film  at  night  and  telescopic  lens? 
You  know  that's  not  part  of  my  tech- 
nique at  all.  And  telling  them  we  ex- 
pected to  get  the  homing  pigeons 
when  we  already  have  the  stupid 
things  out  in  the  shed  where  you 
hid  them!" 

Eleanor  smiled.  "If  you'll  listen  to 
me  now  .  .  ." 

When  they'd  finished  talking  he 
selected  a  camera  and  put  on  his 
heavy  cap  and  mackinaw.  He  gave 
her  a  hug.  "I  won't  be  long,"  he 
promised. 

The  night  was  cold  and  still.  Over- 
head the  stars  were  a  dome  of  twink- 


ling splendor.  He  moved  through  the 
bushes  until  he  was  opposite  the 
door  of  the  other  cabin.  There  was  a 
light  on  inside  and  smoke  curling 
from  the  stone  chimney  in  a  twist- 
ing wreath.  Bending  down  he 
picked  up  an  ice-coated  stone  and 
from  his  hiding  place  hurled  it 
against  the  cabin  door.  A  moment 
later  the  two  inside  reacted.  The 
door  was  flung  open  and  they  both 
stood  there  showing  alarm  and  sur- 
prise. 

The  fat  one,  Smith,  shrugged. 
"Likely  ice  breaking  off  the  roof  from 
the  heat  inside." 

"Didn't  sound  like  that  to  me,"  the 
younger  man  argued. 

But  they  went  back  inside  while 
Winston  watched  from  the  bushes. 
Quietly  he  made  his  way  to  his  own 
cabin. 

Next  morning,  when  they  were 
busy  in  the  yard  tinkering  with  the 
engine  of  the  car,  Winston  gave  a 
nod  to  Eleanor  and  she  brought  one 
of  the  homing  pigeons  from  its  cage. 
He  clipped  a  metal  container  on  one 
of  its  legs  and  then  went  out  into 
the  yard  and  sent  it  on  its  way  into 


the  air  in  plain  view  of  the  two  in- 
truders. 

Smith  grabbed  for  his  rifle  and 
raised  it  and  fired  a  blast  at  the 
pigeon.  But  the  bird  continued  to 
wing  its  way  out  of  sight.  The  fat 
man  angrily  came  over  to  Winston. 

"What's  the  big  idea?  I  thought 
you  were  just  expecting  those  birds," 
the  fat  man  raged. 

"I  guess  we  forgot  to  mention  we 
had  that  one,  Mr.  Smith,"  Winston 
was  all  innocent  surprise. 

"That  thing!"  The  younger  man 
indicated  the  empty  sky  with  a  sharp 
gesture.  "Was  it  carrying  some  kind 
of  message?" 

Eleanor's  green  eyes  opened  wide. 
"But  of  course.  That's  what  they're 
trained  for.  It  must  be  half  way  back 
to  Gautreau's  store  by  now." 

"Won't  do  you  two  any  good!  I 
never  heard  of  dead  people  talking." 

The  fat  man  raised  his  rifle.  "And 
for  this  smart  alec  stunt  you're  both 
going  to  get  good  and  dead." 

"Don't  be  hasty,"  Winston  ad- 
vised. "As  it  stands  you  might  just 
have  a  chance  to  get  away  with  a 
manslaughter  charge  on  the  payroll 
killing.  If  you  finish  us,  you've  really 
settled  things  for  yourselves." 

"Who'll  know  we  did  it?"  Smith 
jeered. 

"Just  one  more  thing,"  Eleanor 
said  quickly.  "I  told  you  about  the 
infra-red  pictures  my  husband  takes 
in  the  dark.  Well,  when  you  came  to 
your  cabin  door  last  night,  he  got  a 
lovely  shot  of  you  both.  That's  the 


negative  we  sent  back  with  our  note 
by  the  homing  pigeon." 

"So  there'll  be  no  guessing,"  Win- 
ston told  them,  his  face  grim.  "What- 
ever happens  here,  they'll  know 
who's  responsible.  The  smartest 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  get  on  your 
way  before  they  send  help  up  here." 

Smith  stood  speechless  with  rage. 
Jones  gave  a  cynical  shrug.  "They've 
outsmarted  us." 

For  a  moment  the  fat  man  raised 
the  menacing  rifle  towards  them  and 
it  seemed  his  anger  would  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment.  Then  chok- 
ing on  his  venom,  he  turned  and 
went  quickly  into  the  cabin.  Win- 
ston and  Eleanor  watched  as  they 
hurriedly  packed  the  car.  Soon  after 
they  watched  it  vanish  around  the 
bend  of  the  icy  road. 

Eleanor  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
hugged  her  husband's  arm.  "They're 
gone,  Jim!  They've  really  gone!" 

"And  without  even  the  whisper  of 
a  struggle,"  his  voice  was  small  with 
awe.  "You  had  a  real  idea,  honey, 
A  real  thought.  I  wonder  if  they'll 
catch  them." 

"Bound  to.  It's  just  a  matter  of 
time.  They're  not  smart  at  all."  She 
paused  in  thought.  "What  I'd  like 
to  know  is  where  that  pigeon  is  head- 
ing right  now." 

He  gave  her  a  kiss  and  grinned. 
"Not  to  Guatreau's,  we  can  be  sure 
of  that.  Probably  somewhere  south." 

Eleanor  wrinkled  her  nose  in  a  de- 
lighted smile.  "I  hope  it  has  a  nice 
winter."  ■  ■ 


WORTH  QUOTING:  An  alarm  clock  is  a  small  mechanical  device  to  wake 
up  people  who  have  no  children. — Grit.  .  .  .  We  are  all  manufacturers — 
making  goods,  making  trouble  or  making  excuses. — H.  V.  Adolt,  Forbes. 
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The 
Case 

of 

the 

Hoarded 

Talent 

By  Frederick  W.   Brink 


WHEN  a  physician  wishes  to 
introduce  a  healing  drug  into 
a  patient's  body,  he  frequently  puts 
the  drug  into  a  sugar-coated  pill  for 
easy  swallowing.  But  once  the  pill 
has  been  accepted  into  the  body 
the  form  becomes  incidental,  for  it 
is  the  drug  contained  within  the  pill 
that  works  the  transformation  from 
illness  to  health. 

Jesus  used  much  the  same  method 
with  his  parables.  He  clothed  his 
teachings  in  easily  accepted  stories, 
but  when  the  story  had  been  ac- 
cepted in  the  mind  the  truth  con- 
tained in  it  could  go  to  work  to  effect 
the  transformation  from  misdirected 
thoughts  and  actions  to  God-inspired 
and  God-directed  ones. 

The  parable  of  the  talents  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  rich  man  who 


entrusted  his  goods  to  his  servants 
in  different  amounts,  "to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,"  and  then  re- 
turned for  a  reckoning  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  this.  The  casual  hearer 
would  accept  the  story  as  a  normal 
occurrence.  But  after  the  story  had 
penetrated  his  mind,  that  hearer 
would  find  himself  identifying  him- 
self with  one  of  the  three  servants: 
the  man  with  exceptional  talents  who 
increased  them  100  per  cent  by  use, 
or  the  man  with  average  endow- 
ments who  also  increased  them  100 
per  cent  by  use,  or  the  man  with 
minimum  capabilities  who  did  noth- 
ing except  hoard  what  he  had. 

Personal  conceit  would  make  each 
one  of  us  want  to  be  identified  with 
the  five-talent  man,  the  man  who 
always  seems  to  warrant  positions  of 
responsibility  and  leadership.  A  more 
honest  look  at  ourselves  would  prob- 
ably downgrade  our  identification  to 
the  two-talent  man,  the  man  who 
can  be  expected  to  fulfill  any  as- 
signed job  but  who  probably  will 
never  be  "top  dog."  And  yet  a  fully 
honest  look  at  ourselves  would  make 
us  admit  that  there  are  times,  even 
when  in  some  things  we  prove  ex- 
ceptional or  dependable,  when  we 
fall  into  the  category  of  the  one- 
talent  man. 

Jesus  probably  told  this  parable 
for  the  one-talent  man,  the  man 
who  hoarded  his  gifts.  He  is  the  man 
who  is  afraid  to  try  because  he  might 
fail.  He  whines  about  unfairness  and 
favoritism.  He  makes  excuses  for 
himself  when  he  is  not  advanced  and 
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refuses  to  admit  he  is  himself  at 
fault.  He  will  not  do  a  job  because 
he  does  not  think  it  is  big  enough 
for  his  capabilities.  He  wants  to  let 
someone  else  be  the  one  to  get  his 
hands  dirty. 

If  we  have  ever  gone  to  bed  at 
night  having  to  admit  that  we  left 
undone  some  task  we  could  have 
done  just  because  we  did  not  want 
to  exert  ourselves,  we  are  that  man. 
If  we  have  ever  had  to  admit  that 
we  were  afraid  to  try  something  be- 
cause we  feared  we  would  fail,  we 
are  that  man.  If  we  have  ever  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  feel  discriminated 
against  because  someone  was  given 
more  responsibility  than  we,  or  pro- 
moted when  we  were  not  promoted, 
or  praised  when  we  were  not  praised, 
we  are  that  man.  And  as  Jesus  ad- 
dressed his  parable  to  that  man,  he 
addresses  it  to  us.  By  the  parable  he 
reminds  us  of  several  things. 

First:  God  recognizes  that  there 
are  all  kinds  of  people  in  the  world 
and  does  not  expect  a  person  to  be 
anything  other  than  he  is.  God  uses 
an  individual  mold  for  each  person; 
he  is  not  mass-producing  identical 
people.  Therefore,  he  is  not  fudging 
people  by  whether  they  have  as 
much  ability  as  another,  or  as  many 
endowments  as  another.  He  is  judg- 
ing them  by  their  individual  worth. 

It  is  fortunate  that  God  endows 
people  with  different  abilities.  If 
every  man  were  the  same,  life  would 
lose  its  challenge  and  assume  drab- 
ness.  The  significance  of  life  in- 
volves shadows  as  well  as  sunlight, 
leaders  as  well  as  followers,  work 
as  well  as  ease.  Some  people  are  en- 
dowed with  more  talents  than  others, 


but  that  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
man  with  fewer  talents.  It  is  only  a 
challenge  for  each  man  to  recognize 
his  own  individual  capacities,  given 
by  God,  and  accept  them  as  God's 
trust  to  him. 

Second:  Wlwt  we  do  with  our 
talents  is  much  more  important  than 
the  number  or  nature  of  the  talents 
we  possess.  Notice  in  the  parable 
that  the  two  men  who  used  their 
talents  to  the  full,  despite  quite  a 
difference  in  their  capabilities,  re- 
ceived the  same  commendation  and 
the  same  reward.  The  man  who 
hoarded  and  hid  his  talent  was  con- 
demned because  he  did  nothing  at 
all.  That  is  simply  a  description  of 
the  Christian  idea  of  stewardship: 
God  entrusts  abilities  to  us  to  use 
for  him,  not  to  hoard.  Amounts  are 
incidental.  Use  to  the  fullest  of  our 
abilities  is  essential. 

Third:  Hoarding  or  neglecting  our 
talents  will  only  make  them  disap- 
pear. If  we  are  dissatisfied  with  what 
we  have  we  can  do  one  of  two 
things:  neglect  it  and  watch  it  dis- 
appear, or  use  it  and  watch  it  grow. 
We  may  not  be  endowed  with  ability 
to  do  everything,  but  we  can  do 
something.  If  we  complain  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  to  start  wdth, 
we  will  lose  even  what  we  have  by 
neglect.  Water  left  standing  evap- 
orates. A  piece  of  fruit  left  standing 
withers  and  shrinks.  A  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  language  unspoken  or 
unused  for  reading  disappears.  Re- 
fusing to  use  an  ability  because  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  its  size  or  im- 
portance works  the  same  way.  We 
wake  up  one  day  to  find  we  have 
lost  it. 
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Fourth:  God  is  ready  to  reward, 
to  increase  talents  and  opportunities, 
but  he  demands  something  on  our 
part.  He  will  not  do  for  us  what  we 
can  do  for  ourselves.  The  five-  and 
two-talent  men  earned  their  own 
rewards.  The  one-talent  man  earned 
his  own  downfall.  All  he  saw  was  a 
hard  man,  a  man  making  demands 
upon  him  for  time,  effort,  hard  work. 
And  since  he  had  a  wrong  idea  of 
his  master  he  failed  in  what  he  was 
expected  to  do.  He  thought  that  God 
was  waiting  to  punish  instead  of 
wanting  to  reward.  He  thought  of 
God's  will  as  narrow,  and  failed  to 
recognize  that  God's  will  is  like  a 
boulevard:  narrow  only  when 
crossed. 

The  parable  that  Jesus  told  was 
meant  for  us  as  well  as  his  original 
hearers.  As  we  accept  it  into  our  own 
minds,  it  should  lead  us  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  what  we  are  and  what 
we  have  been  given.  That  clear-eyed 
look  should  be  followed  by  going  to 
work  to  use  what  we  are  and  have 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  even  if 
there  are  others  with  more  oppor- 
tunities and  talents.  If  we  honestly 
think  of  ourselves  as  possessing  only 
limited  abilities,  then  we  should  in- 
crease what  we  have  by  using  them 
to  the  full.  If  we  honestly  believe  we 
possess  large  talents,  then  we  must 
prove  it  by  using  them  to  the  utmost. 
But  let  us  not  look  down  on  a  man 
who  has  fewer  talents  than  we,  or  let 
us  not  be  unduly  awed  into  inactiv- 
ity by  a  man  of  more  talent. 

As  we  do  this  we  will  understand 
God's  manner  of  dealing  with  men. 
He  starts  us  out  with  certain  native 
abilities.  He  opens  opportunities  be- 
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fore  us.  Then  he  leaves  it  up  to  us 
how  we  use  our  abilities  in  meeting 
those  opportunities.  He  supports 
and  rewards  our  use  of  our  native 
abilities  when  we  use  them  fully  and 
well,  but  he  does  not  ignore  our 
neglect  of  them.  He  gives  the  same 
treatment  to  all:  increase  as  used; 
removal  as  neglected.  For  to  every- 
one who  has  the  willingness  to  use, 
more  will  be  given  and  he  will  have 
abundance,  but  from  him  who  has 
not  the  willingness  to  use  will  be 
taken  away  even  what  he  has.    ■  ■ 


BIBLE 
VERSE 


He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God? 


MIC  AH  6:8 


I 


This  verse  is  a  high-water  mark  of 
Old  Testament  teaching.  God's  basic 
requirements  are  three:  do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God. 
Here  is  justice,  mercy,  and  humble  fel- 
lowship with  the  living  God.  In  a 
world  of  injustice  and  hate  and  indif- 
ference to  God,  these  three  qualities  of 
character  are  imperative.  The  challenge 
to  you  and  to  me  is  to  make  them  a 
vital  part  of  our  lives! 


The  Ten  Rarest  Stamps  in  the  World 


By  Henry  N.   Ferguson 


EACH  summer  some  five  thousand 
treasure  hunters  tramp  through 
the  Superstition  Mountains  of  Ari- 
zona searching  for  the  fabulous  Lost 
Dutchman  Mine.  But  this  is  small 
potatoes  compared  with  another 
search  for  treasure  that  goes  on  con- 
tinually— the  hunt  for  rare  stamps, 
in  attics,  cellars,  barns,  libraries  and 
forgotten  collections. 

Of  all  philatelic  rarities,  the  great- 
est single  stamp  treasure  in  the  world 
is  the  1-cent,  1856  British  Guiana 
issue.  This  stamp  belonged,  in  1873, 
to  a  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
schoolboy,  Vernon  Vaughan,  who 
was  a  novice  stamp  collector.  The 
stamp  was  octagonal  in  shape,  show- 
ing a  crude  outline  of  a  three-masted 
barque,  printed  on  magenta  paper. 
Encircling  the  ship  was  the  colony's 
motto,  "Damus  Petimusque  Vicissim" 
(We  Give  and  We  Seek  in  Turn). 
The  stamp  had  been  canceled  with 
the  penned  initials  of  the  postal 
clerk,  a  practice  of  the  time  to  pre- 
vent forgery. 

Since  the  stamp  was  rather  drab 
in  appearance,  young  Vaughan  de- 
cided to  part  with  it.  When  he  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  six  shillings  from 
Neil  McKinnon,  a  local  collector,  he 
quickly  accepted.   The  lad  had  no 


way  of  knowing  that  he  was  parting 
with  a  stamp  whose  value  was  to 
rise  to  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
that  a  king  would  vie  with  million- 
aires for  its  possession,  and  that  its 
mere  existence  would  cause  a  fever- 
ish treasure  hunt  in  the  small  South 
American  colony.  The  present  owner 
has  refused  $100,000  for  the  stamp. 
What  is  probably  the  world's  sec- 


2-pence  1847  Mauritius.  Note  crude 
Queen's  head  and  "Post  Office"  which 
should  be  "post  paid."  Two  stamps — 
this  and  1-pence — are  worth  $80,000. 
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Baden  nine  Druezer,  1851,  rare  because 
of  color  error  in  printing. 


ond  rarest  stamp  was  issued  because 
the  governor's  wife  on  the  tiny  In- 
dian Ocean  island  of  Mauritius  de- 
cided to  throw  a  party. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  Lady 
Gomm  was  busy  making  plans  for 
a  formal  ball.  A  set  of  attractive 
invitations  were  engraved  and  made 
ready  for  the  printer.  Then  she  re- 
membered something  else:  the  little 
labels  portraying  the  Queen  that 
friends  had  sent  her  from  London. 
Mauritius  should  have  stamps  like 
that  to  add  a  distinctive  touch  to 
her  invitations,   she  thought. 

There  wasn't  enough  time  to  send 
back  to  England  to  have  such  stamps 
engraved,  so  a  local  jeweler  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  the  necessary 
plate.  He  had  little  experience  en- 
graving portraits,  and  the  resulting 
Queen's  head  on  the  stamps  was 
rather  inaccurate  and  crude.  The 
rate  of  postage  was  fixed  at  one 
penny  for  local  letters  and  two  pence 
for  country  delivery.  Five  hundred 
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of  each  value  were  ordered  with 
the  words  "Post  Paid"  and  "Mauri- 
tius" inscribed  on  either  side  "of  the 
Queen's  portrait. 

Halfway  through  the  printing, 
however,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
words  "Post  Office"  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  words  "Post  Paid." 
Because  it  was  impossible  to  prepare 
a  new  plate  in  time,  authorities  de- 
cided to  continue  with  the  unau- 
thorized wording — hence  the  popu- 
lar reference  to  this  issue  as  the 
"Post  Office"  Mauritius.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  orange  one  penny 
and  blue  two  pence  Mauritius  1847 
"Post  Office"  on  cover  is  $80,000, 
while  two  copies  of  the  one  penny, 
same  issue  on  cover,  will  command 
about  $70,000.  To  date  only  twenty- 
six  copies  of  the  stamps  have  been 
found  and  their  total  worth  is  over 
$400,000. 

WHAT  philatelists  consider  to 
be  Europe's  two  most  valu- 
able stamps — the  1855  Swedish 
three  skilling  banco  and  the  Baden 
nine  Kruezer  of  1851 — are  rare  be- 
cause of  color  errors  in  their  print- 
ing. 

Sweden  issued  its  first  stamps  in 
1855  when  it  placed  on  sale  a  series 
of  five  values.  Among  these  were  a 
set  in  which  yellow  paper  was  used 
instead  of  blue-green. 

Some  thirty  years  later  a  Stock- 
holm schoolboy  named  George  Back- 
man  was  visiting  his  grandmother 
for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Although 
not  a  collector,  he  knew  that  stamps 
— especially  the  yellow  three  skilling 
banco — had  a  cash  value,  and  asked 
to  go  through  his  late  grandfather's 


papers  and  letters  in  search  of  them. 
He  found  one — a  three  skilling 
which  he  carefully  removed  from  a 
letter. 

In  Stockholm,  young  Backman 
visited  Mr.  H.  Lichenstein,  a  stamp 
dealer,  and  offered  the  stamp  for 
sale.  The  lad  walked  out  of  the  shop 
with  seven  kroners — about  $2  U.S. 
— in  his  pocket. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the 
stamp  changed  hands  from  time  to 
time,  always  at  a  higher  price.  It  now 
has  a  market  value  of  $40,000. 

The  second  rarest  stamp  of  Eur- 
ope— the  green  nine  kreuzer  of  1851 
— was  issued  by  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  a  former  German  state. 
In  that  year,  Baden  printed  its  first 
stamps  consisting  of  one,  three,  six 
and  nine  kreuzer  values,  each 
printed  in  black  on  a  different  col- 
ored paper.  Ordinarily,  the  nine 
kreuzer  stamps  were  printed  on  lilac 


rose  paper.  Just  once  the  printer 
substituted  a  green  sheet  of  paper 
(ordinarily  used  for  six  kreuzer 
stamps)  and  created  a  rare  stamp. 

The  only  authentic  copies  known 
today  were  found  in  1894.  One  was 
purchased  by  the  Berlin  Postal 
Museum.  The  second  was  picked  up 
by  Count  Von  Ferrari  for  about 
$500.  The  last  one  of  the  stamps  was 
sold  in  Germany  in  1908  for  about 
$1,000,  and  in  1919  passed  into  the 
world-famous  collection  of  Theodore 
Champion  of  Paris.  Single  copies  of 
the  stamp  today  catalogue  for  $15,- 
000. 

The  1851  2-cent  black  on  rose  of 
British  Guiana — often  referred  to  as 
the  "Cottonreel" — was  ordered  to 
cover  a  2-cent  special  house  delivery 
service.  This  special  service,  which 
eliminated  the  necessity  of  picking 
up  mail  at  the  post  office,  was  of 
short  duration  and  soon  suspended. 


The  1851  2-cent  black  on  rose  of  British  Guiana  or  the  "Cotton- 
reel"  covered  special  house  delivery.  Only  ten  of  these  stamps  have 
been  found — four  singles  and  three  pairs — total  value  of  $150,000. 
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Only  ten  copies  of  this  stamp,  four 
singles  and  three  pairs,  have  been 
found,  despite  an  intense  search. 
When  these  first  changed  hands 
about  thirty-five  years  after  issuance, 
they  realized  an  average  price  of 
$100  for  a  single  and  $1,000  for  a 
pair.  About  twenty-five  years  ago, 
most  of  the  copies  changed  hands 
once  again.  The  singles  averaged 
over  $1,000  each  and  the  pairs  more 
than  $10,000  each.  Now  they  are 
valued   at   almost    $150,000. 

Hawaii  issued  its  first  stamps  in 
Honolulu  in  1851 — consisting  of 
three  values,  2  cents,  5  cents,  and  13 
cents.  These  are  often  referred  to 
as  "Missionary  Stamps,"  because 
most  of  the  mail  on  which  they  were 
used  was  sent  by  missionaries  to 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  United 
States. 

The  postal  act  provided  fol- 
iates of  5  cents  per  half  ounce  for 
local  letters  and  2  cents  for  news- 
paper mail.  Because  the  2-cent  stamp 
was  used  for  sending  newspapers 
back  home,  few  of  the  wrappers 
were  saved;  therefore,  it  is  the  rarest 
of  the  "Missionaries" — valued  at 
about  $24,000  used.  Most  of  the  six- 
teen known  copies  of  the  rare  2-cent 
"Missionary  Stamps"  now  exist  in 
museums  or  other  permanent  collec- 
tions. Today,  they  have  a  total  cata- 
logue value  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 

IN  1925,  airmail  service  and  air- 
mail stamps  were  still  a  novelty 
in  South  and  Central  America.  That 
year,  however,  a  medical  officer  with 
a  local  Honduras  mining  firm,  Dr. 
T.   C.   Pounds,   offered  to  transport 


the  mail  between  the  capital  city 
and  its  major  port,  a  distance  of  145 
miles,  in  about  two  hours  flying  time. 
He  was  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Airlines,  a  company 
whose  principal  asset  was  one  bat- 
tered airplane.  An  agreement  was 
reached  in  which  the  plane  would 
carry  the  mail  for  75  per  cent  of  the 
revenue,  while  the  government  re- 
ceived the  remaining  25  per  cent. 
To  collect  the  money,  airmail  stamps 
were  provisionally  made  by  over-] 
printing  "Aero  Correo"  on  the  regu- 
lar stamp  issued  by  the  Honduras 
Post  Office. 

As   this   supply   of   stamps   dwin- 
dled, new  overprints  were  ordered. 
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This  Hawaiian  is  known  as  one  of  the 
missionary  stamps  because  most  of  the 
mail  on  which  they  were  used  was 
sent  by  missionaries  to  the  U.S. 
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To  avoid  the  problem  of  making  up 
combinations  and  to  simplify  the  sale 
of  stamps,  these  new  airmails  were 
made  into  25-centavo  denominations 
by  adding  the  value  "25"  after  the 
words  "Aero  Correo"  on  a  new  quan- 
tity of  the  1-centavo,  5-centavo,  10- 
centavo  and  20-centavo  ordinary  de- 
nominations issued  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

All  were  surcharged  either  in 
black  or  blue,  and  all  four  are  rare 
today.  The  overprinted  10-centavo 
dark  blues  of  the  last  issue  are  now 
the  rarest  of  the  airmails.  Only  two 
copies  are  known  to  exist,  and  one 
of  these  was  recently  sold  at  auction 
for  $11,500. 

On  March  3,  1845  Congress  estab- 
lished uniform  rates  of  postage. 
However,  it  wasn't  until  two  years 
later  that  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  United  States  postage  stamps  was 
provided  for.  In  the  interim,  post- 
masters of  several  cities  issued 
stamps  of  their  own. 

The  rarest  of  these  is  the  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  Postmaster  stamps  is- 
sued by  David  Bryan,  who  served  as 
postmaster  from  1845  to  1847.  Only 
seven  copies  of  Bryan's  stamp  have 
ever  come  to  light.  Despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  locals,  rather  than  gov- 
ernment issues,  when  they  were  sold 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
they  brought  an  average  of  about 
$500.  Today  the  blue  copy  is  worth 
$15,000. 

The  Swiss  people  did  not  take 
readily  to  the  innovation  of  postage 
stamps.  As  a  special  inducement  to 
the  citizens  of  Geneva,  the  city 
fathers  not  only  offered  a  20  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  mail,  but  also 


In  Honduras  first  airmail  stamps  were 
made  by  overprinting  "Aero  Correo" 
on  the  regular  stamp. 
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Uniform  rates  on  postage  were  estab- 
lished in  1845  but  manufacture  and 
sale  of  stamps  didn't  start  'till  two 
years  later.  In  the  meantime,  some 
local  postmasters  printed  their  own. 
One  of  the  rarest  is  this  one  from 
Alexandria,  Va. 
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set  up  a  double  format  for  stamps  so 
that  one  half  could  be  used  for  the 
5-cent  rate  of  mail  sent  within  the 
immediate  district,  while  the  full 
double  stamp  covered  letters  to  other 
communities.  These  5-cent  and  5- 
cent-black-on-green  Double  Geneva 
stamps  were  issued  in  1843. 

Of  the  approximately  60,000 
copies  issued,  there  remain  today 
somewhere  between  325  and  375. 
Their  present  value  is  well  over  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  1927  the  Newfoundland  Gov- 
ernment overprinted  the  60-cent 
black  stamp  which  it  had  issued  in 
1897.  This  overprint  read  "Airmail- 
de-Pinedo-1927."  It  was  made  espe- 
cially for  the  Italian  Commander 
Francesco  de  Pinedo,  who  attempted 


a  flight  from  Newfoundland  to  Rome 
that  year. 

Philatelists  know  of  only  two 
four-stamp  blocks  of  the  Newfound- 
land airmail,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  present  value  for  each  block  is 
approximately  $20,000. 

Each  year  thousands  of  new  en- 
thusiasts join  in  the  search  for  rare 
stamps.  The  odds  are  long,  but  the 
chance  that  an  old  envelope  tucked 
away  in  an  attic  trunk  may  yield 
a  treasure  is  all  the  incentive  needed. 
And  sometimes  a  lucky  member  of 
the  fraternity  does  hit  the  jackpot. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  little  boys: 
dirty  and  not  yet. 

— Spencer  (Neb.)  Advocate 


Chaplain  (Col.)  Wallace  A.  Hale,  8th  U.S.  Army  Chaplain  slices 
a  cake  for  members  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  Protestant  Men 
of  the  Chapel  at  a  dinner  attended  by  129  men.  Chaplain  Hale 
was  the  featured  speaker.  Standing  by  Chaplain  Hale  is  Chaplain 
Allan  R.  Fredine  (our  left);  and  Chaplain  Roger  G.  Donathan  (our 
right).  A  wonderful  time  was  had  by  all. 
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Almighty  and  Everlasting  God, 
we  bring  to  thee  this  prayer  in  be- 
half of  those  who  are  sick  or  who 
suffer  in  any  way.  As  thou  didst  have 
compassion  on  the  ill,  the  maimed, 
the  blind,  the  broken — in  the  days 
of  thy  flesh — have  compassion  on 
those  who  today  lie  upon  beds  of 
affliction.  Restore  them  to  their  phys- 
ical strength.  May  they  through  pain 
rise  to  a  higher  fellowship  with  thee. 
Be  with  those  who  minister  to  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals,  the  doctors,  the 
nurses,  the  nurses'  aids.  Bless  thou 
the  social  agencies  that  work  with  the 
sick  and  the  distressed.  Bless  those 
who  mourn;  reclaim  the  alcoholics; 
redeem  the  sin-cursed.  All  this  we 
pray  for  Jesus'  sake.  Amen. 

Eternal  God,  be  thou  today  with 
thy  worshiping  church.  Remove  from 
us  as  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West 
our  sins  of  selfishness,  of  pride,  of 
prejudice,  of  intolerance,  of  compla- 
cency. Make  us  gentle  and  loving. 
Fill  thy  church,  O  Lord,  with  thy 
spirit,  with  Christ-like  love,  with  zeal 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Stir  us  to 
be  alive  to  every  opportunity  these 
evil  days  afford  us;  give  us  grace 
and  courage  to  proclaim  thy  gospel, 
even  when  it  is  unpopular.  Rekindle 
our  faith  in  thee  and  in  thy  promise 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  thy  church.  Through 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Deliver  us,  Gracious  Father,  from 
anxiety,  from  fear,  from  heartaches, 
from  our  feverish  efforts  to  bolster 
our  own  sagging  spirit.  Help  us  to 
trust  in  thee,  to  turn  our  lives  over 
to  thee.  Like  the  psalmist  may  we 
declare,  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I 
shall  not  want."  Give  us  the  strength 
to  say,  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with 
me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  com- 
fort me."  Give  us  we  pray  the  seren- 
ity of  mind  that  accepts  the  bad  with 
the  good  and  that  takes  the  stum- 
bling blocks  of  life  and  constructs  a 
house  out  of  them.  In  the  name  of 
him  who  went  to  a  cross  and  won 
the  victory  over  sin,  death  and  the 
grave.  Amen. 

O  God,  thou  hast  taught  us  in  thy 
Word  that  "the  tongue  is  an  unright- 
eous world  in  our  members  .  .  .  that 
no  human  being  can  tame  the  tongue 
— a  restless  evil,  full  of  deadly 
poison."  We  pray  that  thou  wouldst 
tame  this  tongue  of  ours.  Redeem  it 
from  lying,  from  obscenity,  from 
boasting,  from  cursing;  and  cause 
it  to  send  forth  kind  words — true, 
tender,  loving,  worshipful.  Let  the 
words  of  our  mouths  and  the  medi- 
tations of  our  hearts  be  acceptable  in 
thy  sight,  O  Lord  our  rock  and  our 
redeemer.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 
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The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Like  Father — Like  Son 

The  parents  of  141  midshipmen, 
members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1961,  are  themselves  members  of  the 
Sea  Services. 

North  American   Youth   Conference 
at  Ann  Arbor 

More  than  2,000  young  people 
from  forty  different  communions  met 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  August  16- 
23  for  the  Christian  Youth  Confer- 
ence of  North  America.  Two  hun- 
dred of  the  young  people  were  ob- 
servers from  overseas — Europe,  Afri- 
ca, Asia  and  South  America.  The 
theme  considered  was  "Entrusted 
with  the  Message  of  Reconciliation." 
Nine  young  people  from  the  military 
services  were  present — three  from 
the  Air  Force,  three  from  the  Army, 
and  three  from  the  Navy. 

Research  on  Alcoholism 

More  than  500  delegates  to  a 
Methodist  Convocation  on  Christian 
Social  Concerns  held  last  Spring  in 
Washington,  D.C.  warmly  ap- 
plauded a  speaker's  remark  that  "the 
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government  gets  a  fortune  off  taxes 
from  liquor  but  spends  nothing  for 
research  on  alcoholism."  Rep.  Geo. 
G.  Huddleston,  Jr.  (D.  Ala.)  is  try- 
ing to  get  this  changed. 

Interfaith  Day 

Congress  has  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution (SJ  24)  designating  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  September  as  "Interfaith 
Day." 

Blood  Donations 

Americans  set  a  peacetime  record 
for  blood  donations  through  Red 
Cross  in  the  1960  calendar  year.  Do- 
nations through  the  fifty-five  regional 
blood  programs  totaled  2,442,700 — 
highest  since  the  Korean  conflict. 

Chairman  Louttit  and  Others  to  the 
Far  East 

A  team  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  interdenominational 
General  Commission  on  Chaplains 
during  May  and  June  went  on  a 
month's  flying  tour  of  armed  forces 
installations  in  the  Pacific.  The  party 
was  composed  of  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  I. 


Protestant  Easter  Sunrise  Service,  Third  Marine  Regiment,  Camp  Schwab, 
Okinawa.  Chaplain  W.  R.  Begg  delivered  the  sermon,  "Christ  the  Hope  o£ 
the  World."  Chaplain  R.  E.  Price  also  took  part  in  leading  the  service  as 
well  as  Col.  C.  A.  Riguad,  Lt.  Col.  Martin  J.  Sexton,  Maj.  C.  A.  Youngs  and 
Capt.  W.  S.  Daniels. 


Louttit,  Episcopal  bishop  from  Win- 
terhaven,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Commission  on  Chaplains;  the 
Rev.  Paul  Madsen,  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society;  the 
Rev.  Herley  Bowling  of  the  Method- 
ist Commission  on  Chaplains;  the 
Rev.  Carl  Boyd,  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Midboe 
of  the  National  Lutheran  Council. 
The  party  visited  Alaska,  Japan, 
Korea,  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  the  Philippines,  Guam  and 
Hawaii. 

How  Our  Bible  Came  to  Us 

The  filmstrip,  "How  Our  Bible 
Came  to  Us,"  produced  for  the 
churches  by  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, received  a  Blue  Medal  Award 
at  the  American  Film  Festival  held 
last  Spring  in  New  York.  Informa- 
tion about  the  film  may  be  secured 
from    the    American    Bible    Society, 


450    Park   Avenue,    New    York   22, 

N.Y. 

Growth  of  Roman  Catholics 

Time  magazine  reports  that  U.S. 
Roman  Catholics  now  form  24  per 
cent  of  the  population,  compared  to 
19  per  cent  a  decade  ago.  Baptized 
Catholics  now  number  42,104,899. 
This  was  13,470,021  more  than  in 
1951.  Catholicism  is  the  fastest- 
growing  church  with  a  growth  rate 
of  49  per  cent.  Between  1951  and 
1959,  Baptists  grew  from  17,155,905 
to  20,879,220  for  an  increase  of  18 
per  cent.  Methodists  increased  from 
11,471,057  to  12,358,861  or  an  in- 
crease of  8  per  cent.  Jews  rose  from 
5,000,000  to  5,500,000— a  10  per 
cent  increase. 

The  Official  Catholic  Directory, 
1961,  however,  reflects  some  trends 
that  worry  Catholics :  More  and  more 
mixed  marriages,  reflected  by  a  drop 
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Capt.  Harry  H.  Barton,  USN,  CO.  of 
V.S.S.  Oriskany  (CVA-34),  left,  pre- 
sents a  Layman's  Appreciation  Cer- 
tificate to  LTJG  Edward  Daniel  Gansz. 
Cdr.  Arthur  W.  Dennis,  USN,  extreme 
right,  recommended  LTJG  Gansz  for 
this  honor  for  his  service  to  the  reli- 
gious   program    aboard    the    aircraft 


of  511  weddings  in  the  church  com- 
pared to  the  year  before;  a  decrease 
in  14,571  in  the  number  of  conver- 
sions, to  136,953;  a  drop  of  30,923 
infant  baptisms,  to  1,313,653. 

World  Job  Opportunities 

Careers  in  World  Affairs  (Com- 
mission on  World  Mission,  P.  O. 
Box  236,  New  York  25,  N.Y.  75 
cents)  describes  more  than  forty 
directories  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, twenty-three  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  international  agencies  hir- 
ing for  work  related  to  world  affairs, 
the  Peace  Corps,  church  and  reli- 
gious agencies.  Agencies  report  that 
thousands  of  requests  are  coming  in 
for  information  on  world  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Record  Distribution  of  Bibles 

During  1960  the  American  Bible 
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Society  distributed  23,210,485 
Bibles,  Testaments  and  other  por- 
tions of  Scripture.  This  was  32  per 
cent  greater  than  in  any  other  year 
of  the  Society's  145-year  history.  It 
exceeded  by  over  5,000,000  volumes 
the  previous  all-time  high  set  in 
1959. 

Ministers  and  Counseling 

Where  do  people  turn  for  assist- 
ance with  their  personal  problems? 
Recent  studies  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  Survey  Research  Center 
indicate  that  of  the  nearly  one  in 
seven  adults  who  seek  outside  coun- 
sel on  personal  matters,  the  largest 
group — 42  per  cent — look  to  their 
clergyman.  Next  in  line  are  physi- 
cians not  in  psychiatry,  to  whom  29 
per  cent  of  the  troubled  turn.  They 
are  followed  by  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists,  whom  18  per  cent 
consult;  social  service  workers,  13 
per  cent;  lawyers,  6  per  cent;  mar- 
riage counselors,  3  per  cent;  and 
teachers,  nurses,  judges,  policemen 
and  others,  from  among  whom  11 
per  cent  of  the  troubled  adults  seek 
guidance. 

International  Living  Seminar 

This  Fall  at  Boston  University  an 
international  living  seminar  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Student  Christian 
Association.  The  program  will  bring 
together  Christians  and  non-Chris- 
tians from  several  countries  and  is 
designed  to  help  break  inter-cultural 
barriers.  Students  will  live  together 
and  worship  together  within  a 
Christian  community.  Two  smnll 
campus  dormitories,  one  with  facili- 
ties for  housing  fifteen  male  students 


and  the  other  for  twenty-one  female 
students,  will  be  available  for  the 
project. 

Protestant  Women  of  the  Chapel 
Highlight    Freedom    and    Responsi- 
bility 

During  May,  various  PWOC 
units  around  the  world  put  on  pro- 
grams emphasizing  the  theme  of 
United  Church  Women,  "The 
Churches:  Free  and  Responsible." 
For  example,  at  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Gay  of  Alaska 
Methodist  University  spoke  on  this 
theme  to  the  PWOC.  At  Fort  Ord, 
California,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Johnson 
of  Berkeley  Divinity  School  spoke. 

Refugees  from  China 

Reporter  Joseph  Alsop  tells  of 
fifty-year-old  Huang  En-hsu  and  his 
escape  from  Communist  China  to 
Hong  Kong.  Huang's  story  points 
up  conditions  within  China — en- 
forced work;  daily  ration  of  less  than 
a  pound  of  starch;  prevalence  of 
beri-beri.  Although  he  makes  only 
35  American  cents  a  day  in  Hong 
Kong,  Huang  is  glad  to  be  there  for 
he  has  freedom.  With  his  35  cents 
he  can  get  two  good  meals  a  day. 


Nearly  300  women  attended  the  May 
Fellowship  Seminar  at  Fort  Ord. 
PWOC  of  Fort  Ord  prepared  and 
served  lunch.  Dr.  Ralph  Johnson, 
president  of  Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity 
School,  spoke  in  the  afternoon. 


Church's  Responsibility  in  Sex  Edu- 
cation 

Delegates  to  the  North  American 
Conference  on  Church  and  Family 
at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  last 
Spring  pointed  out  that  the  church 
must  be  willing  to  deal  frankly  with 
people  of  all  ages  on  matters  of  sex 
"in  the  light  of  biblical  theology  and 
scientific  findings.  Adequate  prep- 
aration for  marriage  through  coun- 
seling and  sex  instruction  would 
help  remove  the  shame  and  fear 
associated  with  sex,  help  prevent 
mismating  and  subsequent  divorce, 
and  develop  human  relationships 
based  on  trust,  integrity  and  re- 
spect." 


A  highlight  of  the  new  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.Mex.,  chapel  dedica- 
tion service  was  the  singing  of  the  WSMR  combined  choir.  Choir  is  directed 
by  2nd  Lt.  S.  H.  Spence.  Thirty-one  choir  members  come  from  all  faiths. 


5tye  IGUtk  (Ealroiar 

Sept.  3.  Labor  Sunday.  Emphasis  on  the  religious  aspects  of  the  observance 
of  Labor  Day.  Note  the  God-given  dignity  of  workers  and  their  duty  to 
serve  their  fellow  men. 

Sept.  3.  Also  Quarterly  Temperance  Sunday. 

Sept.  4.  Labor  Day. 

Sept.  5-9.  Miss  America  Pageant.  Annual  contest  for  the  selection  of  Miss 
America. 

Sept.  6.  101st  anniversary  of  the  founder  of  Hull  House,  Jane  Addams. 

Sept.  6-13.  Also  National  Child  Safety  Week.  Purpose:  "To  focus  attention 
on  saving  the  lives  of  our  school  children." 

Sept.  8-14.  The  43rd  National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion.  Hq. 
address:  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

Sept.  11-16.  USGA  Amateur  Tournament.  Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 

Sept.  11.  Also  Rosh  Hashanah  or  Jewish  New  Year. 

Sept.  13-15.  National  Association  of  Southern  Baptist  Men.  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Sept.  14-16.  Horsemanship  Contests.  Kamakura,  Japan. 

Sept.  15-17.  14th  Annual  Laymen's  Conference,  Wisconsin  United  Church 
Men. 

Sept.  15-17.  Indiana  United  Church  Men,  Indian  Lake,  Ind. 

Sept.  16-24.  President's  Regatta,  Washington,  D.C.  Power  boats,  Sept.  16-17; 
sailing,  Sept.  23-24. 

Sept.  24.  Gold  Star  Mother's  Day.  Purpose:  "A  memorial  day  for  mothers 
whose  sons  and  daughters  died  in  line  of  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States." 

Sept.  24-Oct.  1.  Christian  Education  Week.  "To  bring  Christian  nurture  to 
the  fore,  to  give  understanding,  enlist  interest,  challenge  men  and  women 
to  become  more  efficient  in  their  Christian  calling."  Theme:  "The  Christian 
and  His  Community." 

Sept.  24-Oct.  1.  Festival  of  Music  and  Arts,  Wexford,  Ireland. 

LOOKING  AHEAD: 

October  1  is  World  Wide  Communion  Sunday.  Make  your  plans  to  observe 
this  important  event. 

October  17  is  Laymen's  Sunday. 
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Study  rfntide  *%dfiA 

for  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel,  Women  of  the  Chapel, 
Youth  of  the  Chapel,  Lay  Leaders,  or  Discussion  Leaders  for 
any  groups. 

In  each  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  several  articles  which 
may  be  used  for  program  material  or  group  discussion.  Here  we  give 
some  Bible  helps  and  discussion  questions  for  group  leaders. 

1.  My  Vocation  and  My  Job   {page  9) 

Bible  Material:  Genesis  3:17-19;  Deuteronomy  5:13;  1  Corinthians 
7:17,  20;  2  Thessalonians  3:10 

We  often  say,  "The  rights  of  the  individual  come  first."  What  do 
we  mean?  What  does  the  Bible  say  about  this?  Do  you  agree  with  the 
author  who  says  all  work  is  under  the  curse  of  sin?  How  about  your 
work?  What  do  you  think  about  the  scale  of  values  for  American 
workers? 

2.  Vocations  That  Enrich  {page  21) 
Bible  Material:  John  20:19-21 

From  your  own  experience  and  observation  of  your  comrades,  your 
country,  the  world  scene,  what  are  the  needs  of  mankind  that  a  dedi- 
cated church  body  can  meet?  Based  on  your  present  environment, 
in  what  ways  can  you  grow  intellectually  and  spiritually?  What  do 
you  consider  to  be  life's  permanent  satisfactions?  How  can  you  build 
toward  these? 

3.  A  Christian's  Work  Should  Be  Creative   {page  36) 
Bible  Material:  Matthew  5:38-48 

How  can  you  go  "the  second  mile"  in  your  work?  How  do  you 
make  your  work  creative?  How  does  one  serve  God  in  a  so-called 
secular  vocation?  How  do  you  discover  God's  will  in  your  lifework? 
How  can  one  use  his  leisure  time  creatively? 

4.  The  Case  of  the  Hoarded  Talent   {page  48) 
Bible  Material:  Matthew  25:14-30 

If  a  man  tries  honestly  to  make  use  of  his  talents  and  doesn't 
achieve  results,  what  is  the  matter?  What  does  this  parable  say  to 
such  a  man?  What  would  you  say?  Today's  trend  is  toward  conformity 
in  dress,  customs,  attitudes,  actions.  What  does  this  parable  say  about 
this?  What  about  the  person  who  honestly  feels  he  is  without  talents? 
What  does  this  parable  say  to  him?  The  one-talent  man  received 
a  very  stern  judgment.  How  was  Christ  justified  in  issuing  such  a 
judgment? 
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BomAj-  Ale  tf-iiendlif,  ^kmcjA 


ALMOST  everyone  is  getting  into  the  business  of  publishing  paperbacks.  This 
is  good  for  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  excellent  books  at  popular  prices.  We  call 
attention  to  a  few: 

ALETHEIA  PAPERBACKS 

These  are  published  by  John  Knox  Press,  8  N.  6th  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  They  are 
for  individual  study  as  well  as  group  study.  Note  some  titles: 

We  Believe  by  Henry  Wade  Du  Bose.  79  pages.  $1.25.  An  illuminating  study  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed. 

Understanding  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Edited  by  Patrick  H.  Car- 
michael.  188  pages.  $1.95.  An  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  prepared 
especially  for  laymen. 

Understanding  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Edited  by  Patrick  H.  Car- 
michael.  224  pages.  $1.95.  An  introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  giving  the 
message,  religious  background,  writing,  and  formation  of  the  N.T. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  Its  Meaning  for  Today  by  Ernest  Trice  Thomp- 
son. 128  pages.  $1.45.  Exposition  of  the  deep  and  abiding  principles  of  Jesus' 
great  sermon. 

A  Call  to  Faith  by  Rachel  Henderlite.  224  pages.  $1.75.  A  study  of  basic  Chris- 
tian beliefs. 

Adventures  in  Parenthood  by  W.  Taliaferro  Thompson.  155  pages.  $1.45.  A 
commonsense  approach  to  Christian  family  living. 

BIBLE  GUIDES 

The  Abingdon  Press,  201  8th  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  is  bringing  out  a  new 
series  of  Bible  Guides.  Twenty-two  volumes  are  projected.  The  first  four  are: 

The  Making  of  the  Bible  by  William  Barclay.  96  pages.  $1.00.  A  masterly  survey 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  came  to  be. 

The  Good  News  by  C.  L.  Mitton.  86  pages.  $1.00.  Survey  of  the  earthly  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

The  Wisdom  of  Israel  by  John  Paterson.  96  pages.  $1.00.  A  survey  of  Job  and 
Proverbs. 

Prophets  of  Israel.  ( 1 )  Isaiah  by  George  Knight.  A  lucid  guide  to  the  heart  of 
prophecy  through  a  study  of  the  supreme  Old  Testament  prophet. 

WORLD  CHRISTIAN  BOOKS 
These  are  published  by  the  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 
and  sell  for  $1.00  each.  Four  new  titles: 

Man  in  God's  Purpose  by  Stephen  Neill.  79  pages. 

Palestine  and  the  Bible  by  Denis  Baly.  84  pages. 

To  All  Nations  by  John  Foster.  87  pages. 

John  Shines  Through  Augustine  by  A.  P.  Carleton.  79  pages. 
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request  is  threefold  at  this  point.  1.  Could  you  put  me  in  touch  with  some  good 
program  aids  which  I  can  send  immediately  to  Germany?  2.  Could  you  direct  a 
request  to  the  proper  person  or  agency  for  a  program-building  and  idea-sharing 
booklet  that  would  make  a  uniformity  (somewhat)  among  our  groups?  or  3. 
Could  THE  LINK  insert  a  bit  of  this  each  month  and  maintain  its  broad  interest? 

Thank  you  for  a  stimulating,  informative  magazine.  Our  prayers  for  a  continuing 
successful  ministry  from  the  printed  page. 

— Isabelle  Hayes,  212  Casino  Rd.,  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

( We  have  been  moving  in  this  direction  for  some  time — up-grading  THE  LINK 
to  appeal  to  young  adult  families,  although  we  want  to  keep  our  appeal  also  to 
the  young  single  person  in  the  Armed  Forces.  I  would  be  glad  to  publish  brief 
stories  of  successful  action  programs  from  PMOC,  PWOC,  and  PYOC.  When  this 
POTPOURRI  begins  to  come  in,  I  will  be  glad  to  extend  one  of  my  back  sections 
of  the  magazine  that  would  incorporate  these  items.  May  I  suggest  you  look  again 
at  the  STUDY  ARTICLES  in  THE  LINK.  During  1962  we  plan  a  series  on  the 
Bible  suggested  by  PMOC  in  Europe.  Take  a  look  also  at  CHURCH  WOMAN 
published  by  the  Department  of  United  Church  Women,  NCC,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  See  also  our  page  in  THE  CHAPLAIN  written  by 
Dorothy  McLeod.  Any  other  suggestions  from  the  field? — Editor.) 

Red  Cross  Expresses  Appreciation 

We  are  pleased  to  enclose  the  "Certificate  of  Honor"  which  has  been  awarded 
THE  LINK.  This  citation  is  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  your  splendid 
and  generous  support  during  the  1961  Red  Cross  campaign  for  members  and 
funds. 

— Roy  E.  Johnson,   Director,  Office  of  Public  Information,   The 
American  National  Red  Cross. 

Real  Morale  Booster 

I  am  grateful  for  the  help  THE  LINK  has  been  to  me  since  I  started  reading 
your  wonderful  magazine.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  real  morale  booster  to  those  Christians 
who  are  seeking  a  guiding  hand  in  this  world  of  turmoil,  especially  those  who  are 
far  away  from  home.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  good  work  you  are  doing 
and  I  thank  you.  God  bless  you.  I  shall  continue  to  pray  for  the  success  of  your 
magazine. 

— A/2c  Mearl  C.  Fuchs,  3922nd  USAF  Hosp.  (SAC),  APO  30,  New  York,  xN.Y. 

Appreciation  from  "Y"  Chairman 

I  would  like  to  add  a  note  of  thanks  to  you  for  the  excellent  article  "One  Hun- 
dred Years  Serving  the  Armed  Forces"  which  appeared  in  the  May,  1961,  issue 
of  THE  LINK. 

— Robt.  F.  Light,  Chairman,  Centennial  Committee,  National  YMCA. 
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"Wake   up,   Mr.   Beene.   It's   time   for 
your  sleeping  pill!" 


Working  with  a  grammar  lesson, 
the  teacher  asked,  "Willie,  what  is 
it  when  I  say,  'I  love  you,  you  love 
me,  he  loves  me?'  " 

Replied  Willie.  "That's  one  of 
those  triangles  where  somebody  gets 
shot." 

— Seng  Fellowship  News 

As  an  antidote  to  the  aggressive 
mottoes  adorning  the  walls  of  ad- 
joining offices,  one  New  York  minor 
executive  hung  on  his  the  following: 
"They  said  it  couldn't  be  done — so 
I  didn't  try." 

— Woolery  Digest 
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Jones  fell  off  his  horse  and  broke 
his  leg.  The  horse  picked  him  up 
by  the  seat  of  his  pants,  threw  him 
into  the  saddle,  took  him  home,  put 
him  to  bed  and  called  a  doctor. 

"Smart  horse,"  one  of  his  friends 
said. 

"Not  so  smart,"  replied  Jones. 
"The  crazy  fool  called  a  horse  doc- 
tor." 

— Pacific  Oil-Motive  Magazine 

A  fireman's  organization,  conduct- 
ing a  ticket-selling  campaign  for  the 
annual  dance,  featured  this  slogan: 
"You  come  to  our  dance  and  we'll 
come  to  your  fire." 

— Balance  Sheet 

A  man  had  a  secondhand  car  for 
sale  before  his  home.  A  large  sign 
on  the  car  gave  its  price:  $387.31. 

"How  come  you  have  such  an 
odd  figure?"  a  customer  asked. 

"Oh,"  the  car  owner  explained.  "I 
eat  between  meals." 

— Hugh  Scott  in  Today 

We  like  the  little  boy  who,  asked 
to  describe  the  taste  of  chocolate,  re- 
plied, "It  tastes  just  the  opposite  of 
vanilla." 

— Capper  s  Weekly 

Before  Thanksgiving  a  little  boy 
was  asked  by  his  teacher  to  make 
a  list  of  things  for  which  he  was 
thankful,  and  tell  why.  He  wrote: 
"I  am  thankful  that  I  have  to  wear 
glasses.  They  keep  the  big  boys  from 
fighting  me,  and  the  little  girls  from 
kissing  me." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 


